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SK. HE English- 
aS man stood 
or fe breathless at 


- the summit 
of the pass. The as- 
cent had been toil- 
some, more so than 
he had ever known 
it, for the path was 
almost obliterated by 
the disastrous work 
of the winter’s silent 
forces. 

He was alone except for Schneeballe, 
the curly-haired poodle who trotted 
along contentedly at his heels. A 
proud little dog was Schneeballe, and 
dignified always, despite his short 
legs. His delicate feet planted them- 
selves with swift exactness within a 
hair-line of the master’s broad boot- 
soles, and now and then he turned his 
intelligent eyes up to the master’s face. 

The Herr Graf, as his people called 
him, stood with his well-knit figure out- 
lined against the sky, his head in the 
air, his lungs inhaling gratefully the 
ozone of the heights. 

He was fair, sunburned, and broad- 
shouldered, and clad in the coarse, 
brown Alpine Loden—an athletic young 
fellow in the thirties. 

Schneeballe’s frequent glance upward 
grew more and more wistful. Some- 
thing must be on the master’s mind, 
was his canine conclusion, for he petted 
him not at all, and spoke to him only 
at long intervals. Strange something 
that must be, when the master could 
forget Schneeballe. 





Yet it could not be anything of sad 
import, for now and again the Herr 
Graf whistled fragments of tunes, and 
there was a keen alertness in every 
muscle of his frame which belied even 
the suspicion of despondency. He was 
thinking, perhaps, of the new machinery 
he had ordered out from England, and 
of a projected railway through the 
Sarnthal, sorely needed for the more 
rapid transportation of ore. Also, how, 
if all went well, perhaps the day was 
not far distant when he could hope to 
have a villa of his own at Rabenstein, 
and install a fair young wife therein. 

How did Schneeballe know what he 
was thinking about? Ah, Schneeballe 
knew many things. 

But now the master was crossing the 
plateau and starting down on the home 
side. Schneeballe must be after him. 
He went dashing knee-deep through 
the moist snow that topped a strip of 
glacier, avoiding, with practiced eye, 
the ridgy lines that marked a hidden 
crevasse. He glissaded merrily down 
a snow-slope, while Schneeballe scam- 
pered lightly over the glistening crust, 
and would have plunged headlong 
through a roaring torrent that had been 
a trickling rivulet when he passed 
this way before, but that on its very 
brink he bethought himself of Schnee- 
balle. The little fellow was running 
up and down along the edge of the 
bank, whining piteously. Each time 
he essayed to venture, his courage 
failed, for the water was deep and cold, 
and his little white paws pattered about 
in an agony of indecision. 
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The Herr Graf laughed. ‘ Hallo, 
Schneeballe! Come along, come along, 
old fellow. Oh fie! you are nothing 
but a spoilt baby, afraid of wetting your 
toes; a coward, Schneeballe! ” 

But with this he lifted the dog to 
his shoulder and carried him across 
the swollen 
stream, 
chaffing him 
the while, 
in pleasant, 
kindly 
tones. 

sé He Zz ' 
Schnee- 
balle, for 
shame! If I 
were lost in 
the snow 
now, I am 
to under- 
stand you 
would not 
dig me out, 
eh? 

“*T thought 
better of 
you.Schnee- 
balle; I 
really did, 
now.” 

Schnee- 
balle whim- 
pered com- 
prehending- 
ly and rub- 
bed his nose 
into his mas- 
ter’s neck. 

He had 
failed and 
he knew it 
of himself. 
The Eng- 
lishman 
laughed 
again and drew his hand caressingly 
through the long fleecy fur. Then he 
set the dog down and the two went 
springing quickly forward again, for the 
afternoon light was paling. 

He stopped once and did a truly boy- 
ish thing. Schneeballe was rather old 
for a dog, and yet he never remembered 
seeing his master do such a thing 
before. He stopped in a cleared space 
where the daylight had not wholly 


‘“‘JA, I'M GOING.” 


waned and drew a packet of letters from 
his pocket. One of them he held toward 
the sky and read aloud his own name, 
lingering upon the sound and spelling 
out letter for letter as it was traced in 
delicate lines on the envelope. Just 
then he caught Schneeballe’s eye fixed 
upon him. 
He started, 
abashed, 
and shuffled 
the letter 
deep in 
among the 
others, re- 
turning the 
packet to 
his breast 
pocket. 
Then he 
looked down 
at the dog 
which was 
leaping and 
speaking 
and _ reach- 
ing upward 
with paws 
against the 
master’s 
knees. 

‘““You are 
alittle 
foolchen, 
Sc hnee- 
balle,” he 
cried. ‘‘You 
don’t know 
anything. 
Comealong. 
There’s' a 
grilled bone 
for my sup- 
per. I tell 
you to make 
you envi- 
ous.” 

And with these words they emerged 
from the edge of the forest. 

Some one was waiting for him just 
within the shadow of the pine belt. It 
was a young girl, and she had the skirt 
of her Kertel thrown over her head, 
shawlwise, for warmth partly, and more 
for concealment. 

‘* Herr Graf,” she called,as he passed 
the clump of firs behind which she was; 
‘‘ Herr Graf, a moment, please.” 
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‘* What, Sali?” he cried, stopping 
short. ‘*Why, child, what can you 
want with me ? Something very serious, 
that you cannot wait until I reach 
home ?” 

Yet he smiled as he spoke, thinking 
her coming to meet him was but a 
childish whim. She threw off her 
Kirtel, leaving the head bare, and 
stepped close to him. ‘The brown eyes 
looking up into his face had something 
the look in them of Schneeballe’s when 
he whined at the edge of the torrent. 

‘¢ What is it, Sali ?’’ asked the master, 
gently. 

‘* It is only, Herr Graf, that you will— 
will take Bartl back.” 

The Englishman frowned. ‘‘ Oh, 
ho! he hath sent thee, then, to plead for 
him? The coward!” 

‘Na, na,” she cried. ‘‘ He does not 
know that Icome. But think, Herr Graf, 
if you send him away, where can he go ? 
This ishishome. All outside is strange 
tohim. He will lose himself in the big 
world. He will not know what to do.” 

‘‘Humph,” said the Englishman, 
purposely making his voice hard and 
stern; ‘‘let him go away fora bit and 
learn the ways of the world. He needs 
a lesson or two sadly—’twill do him 
good.” 

The girl’s voice in reply was low and 
clear. 

‘“*Na, Herr Graf, it will not do him 
good. It willdohim harm. He does 
not go of his own free will, happy and 
glad, but disgraced, shamed. They 
will not take him on anywhere when 
they know he is turned off from Raben- 
stein.” 

The Englishman looked keenly. 

‘*Can this be little Sali?” he said. 
‘* Nay,then,since you reason so bravely, 
I will talk frankly with you. I have 
had long patience with Bartl. He has 
tried me again and again. He isunruly, 
he sets the others on, he is impertinent, 
he—” 

‘* But yet he has done nothing bad ?” 
she pleaded. 

‘*Pray, what do you call bad?” he 
asked with impatience. 

‘‘T call murdering and stealing and 
lying bad,” she answered slowly. 

‘Oh well, I do not mean to wait 
until things get so bad as that,” he said 
dryly. ‘‘Insubordination will do, and 


defiance. Moreover the knowledge 
that I have a man about me whom I 
cannot trust. These are bad enough 
for me. No; I will not take him back.” 

‘* Ach, my lieber Herr, not even for 
my sake ?” 

He thrust his hands deep in his 
pockets and turned on his heel. Butat the 
sound of her dry, catching sob, he swung 
a half step back and looked ather. She 
was his foreman’s daughter, and he had 
watched her grow from a rosy, toddling 
child into her present grace. 

Suddenly he stooped and laid both 
his hands on her shoulders and brought 
his face down close to hers. 

‘** Look here, Sali,child,” he said earn- 
estly. ‘‘I don’t mean to be hard on 
him,or on you. But the man won’t do; 
he really won’t do, you know. And, 
Sali, take my word for it, you’d a 
thousand times better give him up. 
He’s a worthless fellow, not fit for you 
to trust your woman’s life to.” 

‘‘Na, na, he is not bad, Herr Graf,” 
she persisted. ‘‘We have been chil- 
dren together, and I know. He has not 
a bad heart.” 

The Herr Graf straightened himself 
with a haughty gesture. 

‘* You are an obstinate little thing, 
Sali,” he said. ‘‘ And you’re not right, 
you know. I wouldn’t take him back 
after this, for anything. I’d hate to see 
you throw yourself away. And I'll have 
no hand in it if it’s to be done.” 

He turned, whistled to Schneeballe, 
and went off with a swinging stride that 
was full of power and grace, so sure he 
was right, andthat no taint of obstinacy 
lurked in his own proud will; Sali 
watched until a turn hid him; then 
she buried her face in her hands and 
cried. 

There was a rustle among the trees, 
a heavy tread crashing over the carpet 
of crisp pine twigs, and a voice spoke 
harshly almost in her ear. 

‘*What have you been doing, Sali? 
But I know. You have been begging 
to the Herr Graf forme. I would na 
beg of him, not if I was starving. How 
could you do it, Sali?” 

‘*] did not beg—exactly,” she fal- 
tered. 

‘But you asked him to take me 
back,” he cried, ‘‘And he told thee 
‘ Na, Pad) 
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She shrank from the anger of his 
tone. 

‘“‘Were you listening, Bartl?” she 
asked in a frightened whisper. 

‘‘Listening ? Na, I’d no need to 
listen. I knew what you were about 
the minute I saw you. I knew the 
good it would do also. And I tell thee 
again, Sali, I would not ha’ had thee do 
it for the world.” 

‘IT seem to do everything wrong 
lately,” cried the girl in sudden anger. 
‘*T thought the Herr Graf would listen 
to me, but he would not.” 

‘*Na,” snarled Bartl. ‘‘ But he would 
make love to thee. He puts his arms 
around thee and bends down. And he 
kissed thee, Sali. Ach, I have seen.” 

‘*Bartl,” she cried, ‘‘he never kissed 
me. Ach, ja, what do Isay? Many 
times ever since I was a child, but 
not—oh, never for love. Ach, it shames 
me to speak it, Bartl.” 

‘* Did he not kiss thee to-night ?” he 
persisted. 

‘*Na, I ha’ told thee, na.” 

‘*He’d a-liked to then,” he muttered 
sullenly. ‘‘Ach, I hate him! Heisso 
handsome and so proud with his fair 
English face; besides, he is rich and 
powerful, and he has the mastery over 
me. I hate him!” 

‘*How foolish you are, Bartl. What 
could we all do if there were no masters 
to open the mines and give work to the 
men? Even my father says that you 
are letting the new ideas, that you do 
not understand, run away with your 
good sense.” 

She went on soothingly : 

‘We have buta few hours left, Bartl; 
do not let us spoilthem. Tell me what 
you will do.” 

‘*T don’t know,” he said, hopelessly. 

‘* You have to go, Bartl, for the Herr 
Graf will not take you back, unless—” 

‘Unless what ?” he asked. 

‘‘ Perhaps if thee would ask his par- 
don—”’ 

She laid her hand on his arm, but at 
these words he shook himself free. 

‘‘His pardon? What would I be for 
a Narr? And besides, I would na go 
back, even though he should beg me.” 

‘‘Oh yes, you would, Bartl,” she re- 
plied anxiously; ‘‘ you know you would, 
and gladly. What ails thee to-night ? 
I shall begin to think the Herr Graf 


is right, and that you are indeed only 
a foolish Lump.” 

She spoke playfully, but he took her 
wrong. ; 

‘* Ach, he said that, did he? So he 
talked against me to you! And you 
stood by and listened and let him do it? 
Even you have turned against me.” 

She knew it was out of his pain and 
trouble that he spoke, yet the cruel 
words wounded her. 

‘* Bartl, Bartl,” was all she could say. 

With him the angry words that fol- 
lowed poured themselves out ungov- 
erned. He did not believe what he said, 
but anger was rising in his heart like a 
torrent, while under all lay the hope 
that she would contradict him. 

‘*Mayhap he warned thee against 
me; perhaps now, he told thee to send 
me adrift—that I was not good enough 
for thee. Didhe, now?” 

She made him no answer and her 
silence maddened him. 

‘“*Did he, now? Answer me, Sali, 
for I will know. Did he bid thee let 
me go?” 

‘« Ja, then, if thee must have it,” she 
cried. ‘‘ But, Bartl, do not look at me 
so. He could not make me say I would.” 

He did not hear the last words. His 
mind was filled with the affront. He 
was pale and still and he spoke quietly, 
out of the white heat of his blood. 

‘*T’m not good enough for thee, Sali. 
I know it myself, though I’m not worse 
than other men. Good-bye then, I'll 
take myself out of thy way.” 

He spoke so quietly that for an 
instant she did not understand. Then 
her heart sank. 

‘** Bartl!” she cried. 

But he did not look back, and soon 
even his heavy footfall was lost. 

The master walked up the one long 
village street, speaking cordially to 
right and left as his people came throng- 
ing out from their cottage doors to give 
him welcome, the men shuffling their 
hats awkwardly in their hands, while 
the women’s Kirtels swept the ground 
in quick bobbing curt’sies. There was 
a chorus of greetings. 

‘*Griiss Gott, Herr Graf, griiss Gott!” 
‘‘We’re all glad to see you back.” 
‘* Rabenstein is na the same place when 
the master’s away.” 

All this though he had been gone but 
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three days. It pleased and touched him. 
To know himself beloved of them all sent 
a warm glow to his heart. It was his 
weakness, if you care to call it one, that 
they should be his friends, that the tie 
between them should be welded of more 
malleable stuff than the corroding iron 
of mere self-interest. 

Many of them had been with him 

from the first, from those early days 
when he had come up the bleak moun- 
tain side to try what enterprise and 
pluck could make out of a _long- 
abandoned industry. There had not 
been a roof to shelter them at first, but 
the hardy miners worked with a will, 
drawing logs and digging cellars and 
building sheds. 
’ Now their grey-plastered cottages 
clustered thickly, the smoke of the 
evening fire rose from many a cheery 
hearth, and the mining village was a 
busy hive of workers, who for the rest, 
had their Gasthaus with its wine Stube 
and bowling alley, a dame school for 
the younglings, and the tiniest of 
churches consecrated to ‘‘Our Lady,” 
and were well content. 

Opposite the cavernous mouth of the 
mine and but a stone’s throw from it, 
was the master’s office. Here he 
stopred for a moment to speak to the 
foreman. 

‘*T’ll go home now, Sachsener,” he 
said, ‘‘foz a bath and supper. But 
leave the lights. I shall sit late to-night, 
most likely, studying the new plans. 
I'll have a talk with you to-morrow. 
The machines are on the way. We'll 
make a big haul this year, Sachsener, 
when once they are placed. It will be 
‘Gliick auf ’* indeed.” 

The foreman touched his cap. 

‘*May the Heiligen send good luck, 
Herr Graf,” he said simply; ‘‘we need 
it bad enough.” 

‘‘Yes, yes,” cried the master, ‘‘ but 
we’re coming out all right. The new 
machinery is sure to work. I’ve no 
fear. Why, we’ve got to come out all 
right. There’s no other way.” 

Yet even as he laughed there lay a 
thin line of anxiety across his forehead. 

He came back before eight and was 
somewhat annoyed to find Sachsener 
still there. He was moving about 





*The miners’ call, as they emerge from the mine with a 
load of ore. 


rather clumsily, trimming the lamps 
and dusting the things on the desk, 
quite unnecessary, the master thought; 
not having been dusted for weeks, what 
could it matter just to-night, when he 
was longing to be alone with his 
thoughts? Later he began to fuss with 
the fire, saying in half apology for his 
presence that ‘‘the wind was rising, 
and it was likely to be a cold night.” 

‘* Come, come, Sachsener,” exclaimed 
the Herr Graf, ‘‘get along home with 
you now, that’s a good fellow. What- 
ever sets you to being so tiresomely 
long, just to-night ?” 

Sachsener moved reluctantly toward 
the door and stood with his hand on the 
latch before he spoke hesitatingly: 

‘I’m a-thinking, master,” he began, 
‘about Bartl, now. Perhaps you'll 
think it over a bit. There’s not another 
one of the young ones as I can put in 
his place. He has a rare, keen scent 
for the ore.” 

The master threw up his head. The 
interview with Sali had disturbed him 
more than he cared to show. He had 
felt irritated ever since, and it was out 
of the irritation that he now made an- 
swer. 

‘“‘T’ll not hear another word, Sach- 
sener,” he said. ‘‘I’ve made up my 
mind for good. The fellow has been 
defying me for weeks; his insolence is 
unbearable, and I’ll not take him back 
on any terms.” 

‘*He’s hard to manage,” said Sach- 
ener. ‘I’m not a-saying he isn’t. But 
he’s a good worker and he knows the 
mine better than anyone, a-most. ’T'was 
Bartl as spotted the new vein the day 
you went away.” 

The Herr Graf sprang to his feet. 

‘*A new vein did you say? Why did 
you not tell me before? A new vein! 
This is good news.” 

‘*A new vein and a rich one. And 
‘twas Bartl found it. There’s no one 
has the scent like him.” 

‘*Oh, well, then, I’ll try the fellow 
once more,” said the master, good- 
humoredly. ‘‘I don’t mind giving in. 
But I’d like him to be civil. You might 
give him the hint, Sachsener, in the 
morning, when you tell him to stay on.” 

In a moment more the man was gone, 
closing the door after him, witha pleased, 
‘* Gute nacht to ye, Herr Graf.” 
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The master sat late over his papers, 
working busily with compass and meas- 
ure, poring over the old plan of the 
mine and the designs of the new ma- 
chinery, and marking from time to time 
various little dots and figures in the 
margin. 

Suddenly it occurred to him how fool- 
ish it was to be setting the machinery 
to-night on paper, when the discovery 
of the new vein might make an en- 
tire change of plan. Why had he not 
thought to ask Sachsener where the new 
vein lay ? 

‘‘Whew! how cold it is!” he ‘said 
aloud. He stood fora moment coaxing 
the dying fire with shavings and pine 
cones of the forest, and rubbing his 
chilled hands one in the other. Soon 
he crossed to the window and peered 
out, shading his eyes from the lamp. 

‘“‘Dark as Egypt,” he exclaimed. 
‘“*Of course, for it is only about two 
o’clock. Will it never be morning?” 

Then he laughed at himself and his 
own impatience. With asudden resolve 
he squared about, reached down his 
heavy ulster from its peg and pulled a 
huge fur cap warmly over his ears. 
Schneeballe woke, stretched himself, 
shook all his snowy length of curls and 
barked expectantly. 

‘“‘No, no, Schneeballe, old feliow,” 
said his master, ‘‘I don’t want you 
to-night. I’m going into the mine to 
look for the new vein. Foolish of me 
now, isn’t it? But I don’t care. I 
can’t wait until morning.” 

The dog whined and wagged his tail 
wistfully. 

‘*No, Schneeballe, ’twon’t do, old 
fellow. You are far too wise to do such 
a foolish thing. And a bark from you 
might give my foolishness away.” 

He pushed the little creature back, as 
it would have followed him, and closed 
the office door tightly. Where he stood 
for an instant on the doorstep, the 
mountain wind came down upon him 
and almost thrashed the breath out of 
him. It was snowing, too. 

He turned as though to re-open the 
office door, then thought better of it, 
and made a quick rush across that 
stone’s throw of space and up the in- 
clined plane, down which the ore-laden 
wagons were trundled, to the mouth of 
the mine. As he passed under the 


overhanging ledge, glad to escape the 
biting wind, he brushed against some- 
one who was crouching there. It. was 
pitchy dark and he had not yet lighted 
his lantern. 

‘“*Whois it?” he cried, ‘‘who’s here ?” 

“It’s only I, Herr Graf; I, Bartl.” 

‘*Oh, it’s you, is it?” said the master. 
‘*What are you doing here? What do 
you mean by blocking up the passage ? 
So you’re not gone yet ?” 

‘*Na, I’m not gone yet,” answered 
Bartl, defiantly, ‘‘and mayhap I’m not 
going, either. The mine’s not all there 
is of Rabenstein.” 

‘*Oh, I think you'll go if I say so,” 
said the Herr Graf, coolly; ‘‘ but before 
you give me any more impudence you 
may as well know. I told Sachsener to- 
night to keep you on for a while, if you 
like to stay.” 

‘‘T would na stay now, not if ye 
begged me,” said poor foolish Bartl. 

The master laughed scornfully. ‘‘Oh, 
well, I shall not take the trouble to 
beg. And at all events you can get 
out of this to-night. What do you want 
here at this hour? Why are you not in 
bed ?” 

‘*T’m to be off by daybreak,” faltered 
Bartl, who did not choose to say his 
heart was so sore he could not sleep. 
‘* And I’ve left my kit of tools. I for- 
got it the other day. I can’t go with- 
out my tools.” 

‘*Where did you leave them ?” asked 
the master shortly. 

‘‘In the niche beyond the fourth 
shaft,” answered the lad; ‘I’ve been 
waiting about till the mine should open. 
fio” 

‘“‘Waiting all night in this bitter 
cold?” exclaimed the Herr Graf. 
** Mighty foolish of you—but its noth- 
ing to me.” 

He drew the lantern from under his 
ulster and lighted it. 

‘‘Come along, then,” he _ said, 
thoroughly out of patience. ‘*Come 
and find your kit. I must take your 
word for it, though I don’t half believe 
it. You’re a foolish fellow, Bartl, to 
stand in your own light.” 

‘* You mean you’d like me to stay ?” 
The words came with a mocking bitter- 
ness that the quick ear detected. 

‘* Not at all,” he answered coldly. 

‘What a bore it all is,” he was say- 
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ing to himself. ‘‘If the fellow were 
not so stupidly obstinate I could get 
him to show me the tracings of the new 
vein. Its amazingly inconvenient, all 
this bad temper of his.” 

The two men entered the mine to- 
gether, the master going first, for the 
tunnel was not wide enough for two 
to walk abreast. It was dark with sub- 
terranean blackness, which increased 
as they went deeper in. The master 
carried the lantern swinging in his right 
hand and he held it up now and then that 
Bartl might pick his way. He could 
not help being a gentleman even to his 
enemy, though he would have thought 
this a large name to bestow upon an 
underling. All the way in he kept say- 
ing to himself: 

‘‘What a pity he is sucha fool! And 
what a pity he is here to-night. Sach- 
sener would have made the matter all 
straight in the morning.” 

Once he turned with some _half- 
thought of speaking pleasantly again, 
of telling Bartl that he had been foolish, 
perhaps they both had, and he’d better 
make up his mind to stay, after all. 
But as he swung the lantern high so 
that its light fell on the lad’s face, its 
look of scowling ill-will was not promis- 
ing, and the moment passed. 

They picked their way through the 
mud of the footway while the moisture 
that oozed from the roof dripped down 
upon them. It was not a cheerful 
place. They moved on in silence, the 
Herr Graf steppfng lightly with head 
erect, the other splashing along with 
stumbling feet and heavy downcast 
head. Once he grated his teeth with a 
crunch-crunch, and the master stood 
still to listen, and raising the lantern he 
glanced along the walls, for he had 
not been able to place the sound. Bartl 
watched him with a deep unreasoning 
hatred growing in his soul. All the 
beauty and grace and power, the uncon- 
scious superiority, the indefinable some- 
thing that is the gift of long inheriiance, 
angered him none the less because he 
did not understand it and could by no 
means have put his feeling intc words. 

They wound on and on, deeper and 
deeper into the heart of the solid rock, 
following the line of divagating, half- 
worked veins. When at last they 
stopped they were so far in that no cry 


could have penetrated to the outer 
world. The master stopped. 

‘* This is the niche beyond the fourth 
shaft,” he said, ‘‘and there lies your 
tool-box. Take it and go.” 

The path broadened just at this point 
and the two stood face to face, each 
with his eyes fixed intently on the other. 
Bartl’s were gloomed, but the English- 
man’s blue orbs shone like tempered 
steel. 

‘*T ha’ a word to say before I go,” 
began Bartl. 

‘*Go on,” answered the master non- 
chalantly. 

‘* By God,” screamed Bartl, ‘‘ I could 
kill you there where you stand!” 

There followed along silence but the 
Herr Graf had not moved a muscle. 

‘*You have something to say to me, 
I believe,” he said at last. 

‘¢ Ja,” said Bartl in the low monoton- 
ous tone of a passion that had spent its 
fire for the moment, ‘‘ ye ha’ took my 
place from me. I ha’ worked in the 
mine, man and boy, for eight years. 
Now ye’ve drove me away. I might 
ha’ stood that perhaps, if—if— And 
I’m knowing to the veins. Ye’ll not 
find another to take my place to ye.” 

The master waited silently. 

‘* Well?” he asked after a time. 

‘*Well,” echoed Bartl. ‘‘Isn’t that 
enough?” 

‘‘Hardly,” answered the master; 
‘“‘you forget I gave you another 
chance, less than a half hour ago.” 

He set the lantern on the floor 
and put his hands deep in his ulster 
pockets. 

‘*Oh, I’m na a match for you,” cried 
Bartl. ‘*But I just want to say that 
when my Madi—when Sali spoke with 
ye to-day, it war by no wish of mine. 
I didna set her on to beg. I would’na 
beg, not of you—not if I died!” 

The master was tired of it. 

“Come, come, iad,” he said im- 
patiently; ‘‘ take your tools and go. I 
can’t stop here all night. I’ve my own 
work todo. Asfortaking you back—” 

‘“‘Have I asked .ye?” cried Bartl. 
‘*Haven’t I been telling ye how the 
girl begged unbeknown to me. Ye are 
master here, worse luck, and I’m to go, 
but I ha’ a word to say, man to man.” 

The smouldering fire in his face burst 
into flame. 
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‘* Sali’s my girl. She ha’ promised to 
be my wife. You—you hold yer hands 
off of her, d’ye hear?” 

The master stood as if turned to 
stone. The whiteness of his life, con- 
secrated by a devoted love, shone clear 
as daylight. What were these words 
that seemed to trail a stain across it? 
And Sali—little Sali, whom he had 
known from a child, his foreman’s 
daughter. 

The quick patrician blood rose to his 
temples. The hand that had traced the 
lines of his name on that delicate en- 
velope seemed to press with a heavy 
weight against his heart. 

He choked back the words that 
sprang to his tongue, but he breathed 
deep, and the next moment had flung 
up his right arm with the fist clenched. 

Bartl struck out. There was a close 


grapple, a shuffle, a misstep, followed 
by a groan; then asudden rush of close 
damp air up from the hollow of th 
fourth shaft. : 

In a moment all was still, and only 
Bartl was left to crouch, shuddering 
and aghast, in the niche. 


Bartl was stunned. He did not know 
whether minutes or hours passed while 
he lay crushed into the farthest corner 
of the niche, with hands clasped over 
his burning eyes lest he should ‘‘see 
something.” 

The lantern had gone out, kicked out 
in the struggle; there was inky black- 
ness joined to a deathlike stillness. 
Slowly he came to himself, and a shud- 
dering seized him and his teeth chattered 
with a loud, rasping noise. He shiv- 
ered and gasped. When he would have 
struggled to his feet, his knees bent 
and gave way under him. His should- 
ers drooped; all the vigor of youth had 
fallen from him; he was like an old man. 

All at once a single word darted 
athwart his dazed and dizzy brain. 

hay.” 

It a as though someone had spoken. 
He turned his head sharply and es- 
sayed to call out ‘‘ Who’s there?” but 
no sound issued. 

Again he heard the word ; it seemed 
to spring at him out of the darkness— 
‘* Fly!” 

The daze lifted and a great horror 
came in its stead—a horror of dark- 
ness, the silence, and of the pit of the 


shaft opening hollow before him. With 
a shriek like that of a dumb beast in 
torture he leaped clear of the niche and 
—and went flying along the intricate 
path where but an hour before he had 
so carefully groped his way. 

Instinct aided him and that blind un- 
reasoning horror that had taken posses- 
sion of his soul. With his right hand 
he felt along the wall, but even this he 
did unconsciously. He didnot stumble 
nor waver, but ran straightly, swiftly, 
to the mouth of the mine, and fell to the 
earth, prone, with his face downward, 
while the sleeting rain poured down 
upon him. 

Again the word ‘‘ Fly” came to him, 
this time as a pricking memory, and 
he rose to his feet. Yes, he must fly. 
He must be clear. of the Sarnthal 
ere the dawn break. He moved for- 
ward, walking heavily. His strength 
for speed was gone. He thought, if he 
thought at all, that he was taking the 
path to the brow of the hill and to the 
steep decline that would lead him by 
short-cuts to the valley. 

Yet, perhaps, because they had been 
children together, and it was the habit 
of his life to turn to Sali at all times, 
sure of her ready sympathy, whether in 
joy or pain; also because of his soul’s 
need of her, unawares, his steps 
moved in the direction of her father’s 
house. He forgot that he had said he 
would never trouble her again. He 
did not know, indeed, whither his steps 
were tending. He followed an instinct 
blind as that which sends a hurt child 
to it’s mother’s arms. 

Sali was waiting; she had reasoned he 
would not go away without coming to 
say good-bye. He would repent his 
hard, sharp words of the afternoon, and 
remember only how they had always 
cared for each other, and that she was 
his promised wife. Besides, he could not 
do without her, and she smiled faintly 
at the thought. Had he not always 
turned to her for comfort ? 

All night from her window she had 
watched the light in the office, knowing 
the master was there. She saw him close 
his door and make the quick run to 
the mine and she wondered what he 
could be doing at the works so late, 
and why he did not return. As she sat 
thus sad and expectant, shivering though 
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wrapped in aheavy shawl, and her arms 
folded on the window-sill over which she 
leaned, she heard the heavy step drawing 
near, and as a dark form paused under 
the window, she reached out and called 
softly : 

‘‘ Bartl, Bartl,- art come at last? 
Wait, do not speak. I will meet thee 
in the inner porch. Step softly that the 
Vater may not wake. He would send 
thee away.” 

A moment later she had opened the 
kitchen door, and, closing it softly be- 
hind her, stood waiting in the porch. 
He joined her there. 

‘‘ Bartl, lieber Bartl!” she cried, and 
reached out both hands to him, but he 
drew back shuddering into the shadows, 
and her hands fell. 

“‘T’ve been restless all night,” she 
went on; ‘‘I could not sleep. It seemed 
to me something dreadful was like to 
happen and I could not tell what. The 
pine-trees whispered—all night long 
they have been whispering together. 
You know they do that before an evil 
comes. But I am silly. Bartl, art come 
to say good-bye?” 

‘«Ja, I’m going,” he said in a voice 
that seemed to come from a long 
way off. ‘‘It’s good-bye for the last 
time now, Madl.” 

‘That is what.thee said this after- 
noon,” she answered. ‘‘Oh Bartl, art 
angry with me still? I ha’ done thee 
naught, Bartl; truly, I ha’ done thee 
naught.” 

‘’Tis not thee,” he answered heavily. 
‘¢Thou art an angel. But I—I ha’ done 
a bitter deed this night. Can’st bear to 
hear it?” 

‘‘ Something “as happened then,” she 
cried. ‘‘ The whisper in the pines spoke 
true! Oh, Bartl, what is it? and why 
do you draw away? ” 

She reached out and caught his arm 
between her hands. ‘‘ What is it, Bartl? 
What hast thou done, poor lad?” Her 
only thought was to soothe him. 

He began to shudder again and his 
teeth to chatter. He shut his lips tight 
to still them, but the chattering shook 
them apart. Leaning upon him, she 
could feel the shaking of his bulky 
frame through all her startled nerves. 
The horror that was upon him seized 
her also, and letting go his arm she 
sank upon the door-sill. 


It was the instinctive recoil of a pure 
nature from the presence of sin. 

‘*T ha’ killed him!” said Bartl, under 
his breath. 

Under his breath! Yet the wind seized 
the cry and shrieked it aloud to the 
night; the rain reiterated it in every 
falling drop; the pines whispered it 
again and again, bending forward to 
tell it in a fierce brooding whisper that 
was like a curse! 

She seemed now to have known it 
before he spoke. She seemed to have 
always known, even since they were 
children together, that this thing would 
sometime be; yet the telling of it 
stunned her. There was utter silence, 
save for the deep, convulsive breathing 
of the two who stood a universe apart. 

‘*T’ve come to say good-bye,” said 
Bartl at last in a slow emotionless tone, 
as though a machine, not a man, were 
speaking. 

She roused herself then. Her lips 
were stiff so that she could scarcely 
form the words, yet they came dis- 
tinctly, each one falling like the tap of 
a hammer on her consciousness. ‘‘ You 
are going—wzow ?” 

‘*T ha’ naught else todo. By dawn 
the mountain side will be roused. 
They'll take me and—” 

‘You are a coward then,” she cried, 
out of her scorn and pain. 

‘*A coward?” he answered, still in 
that mechanical undertone; ‘‘I know 
not. What does it matter? I’m a beast, 
a devil—I’m worse than I knew. The 
Herr Graf was right.” 

At this her scorn broke to pity and a 
tender womanish fear. This man from 
whom she shrank was Bartl, the boy 
with whom she had played, the merry 
helpful comrade whom she had loved 
all her life. What if they should kill 
him for his crime? 

It was on her lips to say: ‘‘ Fly, Bartl, 
fly for thy life!” but ere the words 
were spoken the high white soul of her 
conquered. 

‘*Bartl,” she said in a low, clear 
voice that broke like sunlight across the 
blackness of his despair, ‘‘ Bartl, it 
all comes to me now; it comes to me 
clear; you will not run away; you 
will stay and—and give yourself up, 
Bartl.” 

‘* Give myself up?” he said feebly. 
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‘¢ Listen, Bartl, if you are brave and 
fine, I will stand by you through— 
through everything.” 

He rubbed his hands over his eyes. 

‘¢ What do you mean, Sali?” he asked 
‘“*Do you want them to take 


She was quivering from head to foot, 
but she spoke bravely. 

‘*T canna talk about it, Bartl. I only 
see the one thing clear. We must go 
now, you and I, and find—him.” 

With a change of tone she added: 

‘* Perhaps, oh Bartl, perhaps it is not 
true! Perhaps we shall find him alive.” 

He shook his head, and again the 
shuddering seized him. The momen- 
tary hope died out of her voice. 

‘‘We will go together, Bartl; we 
will find him; we will do what we can.” 

She stepped back into the passage 
for a lantern and matches. Catching 
sight of her father’s office key, where it 
hung ona nail, she took that also. 

As she closed the door again softly, 
Bartl reached out his hand groping ‘to 
find hers. He was longing to grasp 
something warm and human. She 
shrank from him, but the next instant 
from sheer pity she put her hand in his, 
and so they went on together toward 
the mine. It was but a few steps, yet 
their feet dragged and their hearts 
were heavy, and sank. As they entered 
he took the lantern from her and led 
the way, but he still clung to her hand, 
holding it tightly so that she could have 
cried out with the pain. 

Then began the weary search. Bartl 
peered down into the fourth shaft, but 
could see nothing. He climbed down 
and groped about at the bottom, but 
when he came again to the top, there was 
the craze of despair in his eyes. 

‘‘T could ha’ sworn he fell into the 
shaft,” he said. ‘‘ Seems like he had 
been spirited away.” 

‘‘He could not ha’ come to himself 
and gone home?” she questioned. But 
when he shook his head, she cried: 

‘‘Oh Bartl, how stupid we are! Why 
have we not thought before? There is 
the dog, Schneeballe.” 

It was the work of anxious minutes 
to retrace their steps to the office. As 
Sali unlocked the door Schneeballe 
greeted them with a sharp little bark of 
welcome, 





He whined and smelt about their feet, 
looked at them questioningly and ran 
about the office and back to them again 
in evident distress. Sali caught him in 
her arms, bore him swiftly to the mouth 
of the mine, and set him down with a 
whispered word in his ear. Bounding 
along the tunnel they had close work to 
keep up with him. At the bottom of 
the fourth shaft he ran several times 
round the edge, whimpered and looked 
beseechingly. 

‘‘He is down there, as I thought,” 
said the lad. ‘‘ But how could I ha’ 
missed him?” 

There was one last moment of weak- 
ness, when the shuddering fit came 
again. His face wasdrawnand ghastly 
white. In that moment Sali’s love 
came back; she could never shrink from 
him again. She hindered him now to 
wind her arms about his neck. 

Oh Bartl, mein lieber!” she cried. 

With the dog in his arms he began to 
descend. Sali stretched herself on the 
ground and held the lantern far over 
the centre of the pit. There was 
nothing to be seen, but an instant later 
Schneeballe pulled away to the right 
where a side ledge overhung, and man 
and dog passed on beyond the glow of 
the light. They were gone for what 
seemed a long, long time, but at last to 
her waiting ears came the sound of 
Schnecbaille’s yelp. Then the little dog 
came pattering swiftly up the ascent 
alone, scrambling and slipping on the 
steep rocky sides until Sali could reach 
down her arm and pullhim up. Just 
behind came Bartl staggering under a 
heavy weight that lay across his 
shoulders. He bent and faltered, his 
feet slipped and he could not aid him- 
self with the hands that gripped the 
burden above his down-dropped head. 
But he gained the niche at last, breath- 
ing painfully, his face a deep purple, 
and the veins in his temples standing 
out like whip-cords. 

‘*Go on,” he said hoarsely. 

Sali led the way with the light, 
Schneeballe running close at her side. 
Behind them came the heavy tread 
staggering and straining, but holding 
on, afraid to stop even for an instant. 

They reached the mouth of the cave 
at last, and Bartl fell exhausted, while 
the burden slipped from his shoulders 
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‘CHE WAS ALONE EXCEPT FOR SCHNEEBALLE.” 
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and lay long and rigid on the soft, rain- 
soaked earth. Sali knelt at the master’s 
side, loosened his collar--band, and tore 
the mufflings away from his throat and 
chest. With a sickening dread she laid 
her hand over his heart. A half doubt 
buoyed her; she laid her ear to his 
breast, then with a stifled cry she drew 
a flask from her pocket and poured a 
few drops between the tight-locked 
teeth. 

A moment more and her cry pierced 
the heavens. 


eT ave 
Herr Graf 
lives! Do 
you hear, 
Rarti? He 
lives! he 
lives!” 

lt was 


late in the 
afternoon of 
the same 
day when 
the master 
woke froma 
refreshing 
sleep and 
asked for 
Sali and 
Bartl. A 
hasty cot 
had been 
prepared for 
him in the 
office and 
loving hands 
had_ borne | 
him to it. 
Sachsener 
and the 
miners and 
the miners’ 
wiveshadall 
been about him, sobbing and praying 
and ejaculating, until at last the doctor 
had turned them all out, leaving Sach- 
sener alone to watch him while he slept. 

‘*Ts Bartl gone ?” was his first ques- 
tion. 

‘¢ Na, not yet,” answered Sachsener, 
who alone of all the village knew the 
truth. He had learned it from Bartl’s 
own lips. 

‘Tell Bartl to come, then,” said the 
master; ‘‘and Sali, too, please—par- 
ticularly Sali.” 


wy 
= 
= 
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They came sheepishly enough, hold- 
ing each other by the hand, and with 
faces downcast. As they neared the 
bedside Bartl broke away and turned 
himself to the wall. That white, drawn 
face on the pillows was more than he 
could bear. 

The Herr Graf looked at Sali and 
smiled. e 

‘*Where is Bartl?” he said. 
want Bartl.” 

‘* He is here, sir,’ 


“6 I 
’ answered the girl 
with a 
choking 
sob. ‘‘He 
is here, but 
he is brok- 
en-heart- 
ed, and 
sore a- 
shamed. 
He cannot 
bring him- 
self to face 
you, sir.” 
As she 
spoke she 
went over 
to the lad 
and caught 
his hand, 
and as she 
pulled him 
forward he 
droppedon 
his knees 
beside the 
bed and 
buried his 
face, drag- 
ging the 
coverletup 
over it 
with his 
huge work- 
hardened hands. The Herr Graf was 
silentforamoment. There was a little 
catch in his throat so that he could not 
trust himself to speak. Instead he let 
his fingers sink deep into Schneeballe’s 
fleecy fur and toyed with his silken ears. 
The little dog lay on the bed close to him, 
with one delicate paw on his breast. He 
lifted his head and his great intelligent 
eyes went speakingly from one to the 
other. The next moment he had sprung 
across the master and was licking Bartl’s 
face and neck and his coarse red hands. 


(p. 10.) 
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The Herr Graf smiled and reached 
out his hand to the lad. ‘‘ Hast no 
word for me, Bartl ?” he asked. 

‘*Qh, lieber, Herr Graf!” cried the 
poor fellow; ‘‘don’ ye speak to me; 
I’m na fit. Don’ be kind to me; I canna 
bear it. Don’ ye remember—oh, don’ 
ye remember the wicked words that I 
spoke and—” 


The shudder was on him again, and 
the bed shook with his sobs. 

‘*Hush-sh,” said the master. ‘I 
only remember one thing, Bartl-—that 
it was you who saved my life; you and 
Sali. There’s nothing else to remem- 
ber. There will not be, ever, will there, 
Sali?” 

The girl’s face shone. 


A PAIR OF GLASSES. 


By G. Lancaster Bent. 


out of town. The sun had risen 

that morning behind the housetops 

across the street, as he had done 
countless other mornings in succession. 
He was going down behind North 
Mountain ; and as I stepped into the 
edge of the glassy pool, snuffing up the 
scented air, and feeling the Shenandoah 
tipple about my feet, the heart of a 
schoolboy was exulting in me.  Play- 
time was come again. 

I took to the water under the syca- 
mores below Carrier’s dam. Thence 
to the mouth of Tumbling Run was a 
long pool, deepening on the far side all 
the way down, and crossed by a suc- 
cession of sunken ledges. For several 
years past this had been a favorite spot 
with the bass—and with me. 

The new rod seemed to work per- 
fectly. It had been eleven months 
since the spring and quiver of a well- 
balanced rod had tingled through me. 
But who, that has once got the hang of 
it, ever forgets how to cast a fly! My 
big wading shoes might slip on the 
stony bottom, and the low sun flash its 
light in my eyes; but what of that? 
The long line, uncoiling, still flew 
straight and far and the fly dropped on 
the water like a leaf. And yet, catch- 
ing fish is not all of fishing. J did not 
care a copper, I said to myself, if not a 
bass rose that afternoon. After a year 
pent up in city walls, these open skies, 
this light and air and whispering water, 
were enough for the first day, at least. 

Nevertheless, these were not all. 
Behind the first ledge I had a rise, and 
landed a bass of about a pound. I took 
others, one here and another there as I 
waded down, until I came to the black 


|" was the afternoon of my first day 


water under the old sycamore root. 
There I took four fish in as many casts, 
and then moving a few feet to the other 
side of the root, hooked a double, of 
which the one on the tail fly was a 
three-pounder, the best I had caught. 

The sun had gone, and the dusk was 
gathering over the water. However, I 
was already moving toward the house, 
and, after exchanging my ‘‘ Baltimore ” 
for a ‘‘ Coachman,” I kept on down the 
pool. , 

By the time I reached the lower end, 
it had grown dark and I was ready to 
quit, when, just as I was retrieving the 
fly for a final cast, there came a slight 
tug. I threw up the tip of the rod and 
reeled in on the instant; but I could 
not feel him. The fish had come 
straight at me, and presently the 
mightiest bass I ever saw on the 
Shenandoah leaped out of the water 
under my very nose, his huge sides 
gleaming in the dusk and his head 
shaking to and fro. 

The beast startled me. He was so close 
that I could have put out my hand 
and touched him, and as I dodged back 
with my hand involuntarily his down- 
ward plunge dashed water in my face. 

But that was all. When I reeled up 
again the line sagged limp and free ; 
and I went home mourning the lost fish 
with the sportsman’s unavailing grief. 

That was a costly encounter, in more 
ways than one. When a man adds to 
a well-stocked book all the new bass 
flies that are advertised, as well as 
most of the older ones, his purse is 
likely to shrink considerably. Mine 
did, at any rate. Then there was, be- 
sides, a good deal of domestic disturb- 
ance. I felt it necessary to fish that 
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pool at all sorts of unseasonable hours. 
Several times I was out long after the 
supper hour, whipping that water with 
all the white flies I had ever heard of. 
I fear this was not a popular pro- 
ceeding, with either our hostess or her 
servants ; and a man’s wife is prone to 
think unpleasant things have happened 
if the dark does not promptly bring 
him home. 

But worse than any of these things 
was the trying to get off to the river by 
daybreak. One cannot get his togs on 
and his tackle together in the dark and 
then get out of the room, even if he 
carry his wading shoes in his hand, 
without stirring up trouble. Something 
is certain to get under foot, and then: 

*““Oh!” calls a startled voice from 
the bed, ‘‘what’s that? Is that you, 
George ?” 

‘*Yes’m,” you answer meekly. 

‘¢ What in the world are you doing?” 

‘*Why, my dear, I—I—was just trying 
to slip off to the river a little while this 
morning.” 

‘*To the river! Do you mean to fish 
all night, too? Wasn’t that the clock 
you knocked off the bureau just now ?” 

You confess it, secretly hoping you 
have broken the miserable thing to 
pieces. The children, too, are begin- 
ning to stir a little in their sleep, and 
you have half a mind to give up the 
trip. But here is the door. You slip 
out, grope your way painfully among 
the thousand big rocking-chairs in the 
front hall, and so finally get out. 

Such things I did and suffered to 
catch that big bass; and all in vain. 
He had taken the fly the first time by 
mere inadvertence, and now, after 
three weeks trial of him, I knew he 
would never do it again. 

Then came the rain and the days of 
muddy water—an interruption at which 
my wife was rather pleased than other- 
wise. 

‘IT do not think it looks well for a 
minister to be fishing a@// the time, even 
in his vacation,” she said to me as we 
cantered up the lawn after a ride 
together, ‘‘and besides, now maybe we 
can see something of you.” 

‘* Well, the truth is, Helen,” I re- 
plied, ‘‘I was badly whipped the first 
day on the river,” and I told her the 
fish story for the first time. 





‘*The poor thing!” she commented. 
‘*]T want you to have your sport, George, 
of course; but I’m glad he got away!” 

‘Mrs. Bent,” said I mischievously, 
looking up at the tree tops and imitating 
the voice of our host, ‘‘send up your 
plate for another piece of the bass, 
won't you?” 

Her face grew rosy, but she made me 
no reply; and when we came to the horse- 
block she jumped down and ran into 
the house before I could help her. 

That night I was telling the artist in 
the house about the old sycamore root 
on the bank of the river. ‘‘I wish you 
could see it,” I said. ‘*‘ With its charred 
trunk and tangle of gray roots above 
the pool, it’s the most picturesque bit I 
know of.” 

‘“‘Where is that old tree, George ?” 
my wife asked, later, when we were 
alone. 

‘*It’s up here above Tumbling Run.” 

‘“‘Do you suppose I could get up 
there?” she continued. ‘‘I should like 
to sketch it myself.” 

‘‘Why, certainly,” I said. 
more than a mile away. 
up to-morrow.” 

I did so, and established her comfort- 
ably on the bank opposite the sycamore, 
and she set to work at once. 

I had thought the water still too 
cloudy for the fly, and had come out 
with a few minnows. The rod and reel 
I had with me were neither of them 
suitable for bait casting, and I went to 
fishing, boy fashion, with a handline 
from the bank. 

My bait soon gave out, and going to 
a melon-patch near by, I caught some 
small toads and put them in the minnow 
bucket. By and by I happened to look 
into the bucket as it stood near me on 
the bank. The little toads were sitting 
straight up on their hind legs, looking 
longingly up toward the light. Every 
moment some one of them would jump 
desperately far up the slippery sides, 
tumble back, and pu!1 himself together 
again, presently to make another hope- 
less leap. I set the bucket further away 
from me. 

Helen came up after a little to ask 
me something about her sketch, and, as 
she was going away, caught sight of the 
toads. I pretended not to notice her. 
She took one good look, and picking up 


“It’s not 
I'll take you 
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the bucket, carried it to the bushes and 
turned it upside down. Then, without 
a word, she faced me with shining eyes. 

‘*Upon my word!” I began fiercely, 
but broke off into alaugh. Secretly I 
rather liked the thing she did. 

‘*Well, then, if you object so much 
to this sort of fishing,” I said, ‘I'll 
have to try the fly. I'll leave this line 
out here, Helen,” I added teasingly, 
‘and if there’s a bite at it, you can pull 
it in.” 

She looked at me reproachfully and I 
put out down the stream. 

I could not leave her far, of course, 
and a hundred and fifty yards below I 
broke my way through the bushes and 
scrambled down the steep bank to the 
river. This was below the deep water, 
and, wading across, I started up the far 
edge of the pool. 

The water was clearing up rapidly, 
and several fine bass were soon floating 
behind me on the string. Before long 
I found myself approaching the deep 
pocket in which the big fish lay on that 
first evening, and although I had long 
ago given up all hope of catching him, 
I twitched the fly over that water with 
all the art I possessed. I was hard at 
it when Helen called to me, and I looked 
up to see her on the bank opposite me. 

‘*George,” she called, ‘‘haven’t you 
got my glasses?” 

‘* Glasses ?” I repeated, staring hard at 
her. ‘‘ Why, you have got them on now!” 

‘*No, no,” she answered, ‘‘I mean 
the other pair—the near-sighted ones. 
I thought I gave them to you when we 
started.” 

‘* Yes, I have got them,” I said, feel- 
ing in my breast pocket. ‘‘I’ll pitch ’em 
over to you.” 

‘*Don’t you do that!” she cried quick- 
ly. ‘*1 wouldn’t have those glasses 
broken for anything.” 

‘*T don’t want to come all the way 
back to you, if I can help it,” I said. 
‘‘Ah! I have it! Go get me that 
line up there, Helen, and I'll tie the 
glasses on it and you can draw them 
across.” 

She went up and got the line, and, 
after several trials, managed to pitch 
the heavy sinker out to me. I took the 
sinker off and tied the glasses on securely 
above the hook. ‘‘ All right!” I called 
toher. ‘‘ Pull it in, now, fast.” 


She had drawn the glasses half way 
across the river, when, to my astonish- 
ment, she screamed, staggered forward, 
and came within an ace of pitching head- 
long into the water. 

‘*What on earth is the matter?” I 
cried, and, as if in reply, a fish leaped 
out of the pool between us. 

‘* Pick up the line!” I shouted. ‘‘ Hur- 
rah! It’s the big bass! Quick, Helen, 
guick {” 

She had dropped the line at the first 
pull, and already three-fourths of it had 
spun out. Now, happily, it snarled and 
caught among the roots on the bank. 
Helen took hold of it, but let go again 
as the fish again leaped into the air. 

‘““T can’t,” she said, “I can’t: He'll 
drag me into the river.” 

‘* My dear,” said I earnestly, ‘‘that fish 
has swallowed your glasses, and you 
will never see them again if you don’t 
hold on to him till I come.” 

‘*Can’t I wrap the line around a 
bush ?” she pleaded. 

‘*No,” I insisted. ‘‘ Wrap your hand- 
kerchief around your hand and hold 
him tight.” 

I threw my rod on the bank, and 
dashing down to the ripple with all the 
speed that was in me, came panting to 
my wife’s side. A glance showed me 
the line still taut as a bow-string. But 
Helen was half crying. 

‘*Take it, for pity’s sake!” she said. 
Then she put the line in my hand, and 
ran away. 

There were still some mighty 
struggles before I got my big fish 
ashore; but he had swallowed hook, 
glasses, and all, and except for some 
possible weakness in the line, there was 
little danger of his escape. 

‘* But, George,” Helen said to me as 
we walked home, ‘‘I want you to prom- 
ise not to tell my part of this.” 

‘*What? When you’ve caught the 
biggest bass in the Shenandoah?” 

‘“‘That’s just it,” she said. ‘If 
people find out I did that, after lectur- 
ing you all summer about fishing, I'll 
never hear the last of it. Promise me, 
now, not to tell.” 

I promised, and have not told until 
now; but there has been no day since 
then when I would not have gladly 
risked my wife’s best gold-rimmed 
glasses for another such fish, 
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N a month of cy- 
: cling in Ireland I 
had grown accus- 
tomed to low, 
thatched cottages, 
surrounded by bare 
ground, with rarely 
a flower or a vine 
to beautify. Even 
ragged hedges 
cease to look un- 
ie site tidy if one sees 
no trirhmed ones. But once on an Eng- 
lish country road, bordered by rows of 
stately trees and roadsides neat as any 
lawn, with vine-hung thatched cottages, 
set back in gardens crowded with gay, 
old-fashioned posies, the poverty of 
Ireland comes over one as it never does 
in the face of that poverty itself. 

The beauty of Ireland is Nature un- 
adorned; the beauty of the English mid- 
land counties is Nature trimmed, trained 
and shaped by man. Weedless fields, 
trim walks and hedges, splendid herds 
and clusters of well-built granaries, 
barns and sheds everywhere bespeak 
careful husbandry. Even the grass in 
the fields grows evenly, lawn-like, and 
the trees left to afford grateful shade 
are graceful, symmetrical and, like their 
owners’ houses, carefully fenced about. 
There is a sense of comfort, of satisfac- 















IN THE HEART OF ENGLAND. 


By Ernest R. Holmes. 


tion with life, in all that greets the eye. 
The contrast is as strong between the 


villages of the two countries. Irish 
villages are bare, squalid. There is 
seldom an enclosed ‘‘ lot” about the 


humbler homes. An Englishman’s first 
care is to secure privacy of the home. 
This idea, carried to an extreme, gives 
the English village an air of exclusive- 
ness. High walls, with jagged broken 
glass set in the coping, separate neigh- 
bors from each other. Wall and gate 
and intervening garden space guard 
against the intrusion of the passing 
stranger. 

In Ireland the cyclist feels free to ask 
at the open door of any cottage for 
water or milk. Usually there is some 
one in sight to smilingly grant the re- 
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quest and chat awhile as well. At the 
English farm cottage, still more at the 
larger farm house, the gate is closed 
and the door is locked, and though the 
welcome may be genial, there is a 
knocker and, perhaps,a servant must be 
called from within if modest refresh- 
ment be asked. 

The exclusiveness expressed in archi- 
tecture and domiciliary arrangements is 
also apparent in the people. English 
country folk are not as interested in 
strangers. It, therefore, requires more 


cosily inviting. After a little experi- 
ence with them one feels the truth of 
Shenstone’s lines: 
‘«Who e’er has traveled life’s dull round, 
Where e’er his stages may have been, 
May sigh to think he still has found 
The warmest welcome at an inn.” 

The storied fame of the typical old 
English hostelries has something to do 
with the feelings they inspire. The 
vine-clad walls, the ‘‘ cunning” gables 
and dormer windows, the dainty white 
curtains, the suggestive way that the 
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assurance and more effort to get on 
friendly terms with the average Eng- 
lishman, casually met, than with the 
Irishman similarly accosted. But the 
cycle tourist, fresh from the bare, 
rugged austerity of the north coast of 
Ireland, where man and his petty crea- 
tions seem intrusive insignificance, is 
too much absorbed in admiration of the 
rich rural beauty, dominated, refined 
and formalized by man, to care if the 
said man and his female and juvenile 
relatives are not as spontaneously 
friendly. 

If the people sometimes look askance, 
the frequent roadside innsare altogether 





road sweeps up to the door, the invit- 
ing horse-block, the waiting hostlers, 
all deepen the impression of solid com- 
fort and genial welcome. 

But the quaint names on the swing- 
ing signs are enough to interest and at- 


tract. It doesn’t seem half so repre- 
hensible to drop into the ‘‘ Swan’s Nest 
by Robert Rainbow,” as to go to 
O’Flanagan’s saloon, even if a glass of 
beer be the object in each case. These 
inn names have possibly already been 
the subject of learned antiquarian re- 
search. Little that is ancient escapes 
nowadays... But if so, I haven’t run 


across the treatises. However, from 
| 
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cursory, or cyclical observation, I may 
say that here is a chance for some liter- 
ary grubber with plenty of time. 

Perhaps half of the names could be 
classified under ‘‘ zoological,” which 
would include the ‘‘ Lions” of many 
hues, golden,red, (dozens of them)white, 
blackand blue;the ‘‘ Horses” ofallknown 
and several unknown colors ; the ‘‘Blue 
Boars,” ‘‘ White Harts,” ‘‘Dun Cows,” 
‘*Green Dragons,” ‘‘ Black Bulls,” and 
perhaps even the ‘‘Craven Heifer.” 
The ‘‘White Swan,” and ‘‘Black Swan,” 
“Falcon,” ‘‘ Stork,” ‘‘ Peacock,” and 
‘* Cocks ” of all hues and combinations 
would fit under ‘‘ ornithological.” Then 
there might be the ‘‘ compound zoolog- 
ical,” as the ‘‘Lion and Unicorn,” 
‘“*Stag and Pheasant,” ‘‘Dog and 
Pheasant,” ‘‘ Eagle and Child,” ‘‘ Hen 
and. Chickens.” A small sub-division 
could be called the ‘‘ fractional zoologi- 
cal,” for the ‘‘ Nag’s Head,” ‘‘ Boar’s 
Head,” and perhaps even the ‘ Sara- 
cen’s Head.” Under ‘‘ ecclesiastical ” 
could be ranged the ‘‘ Mitre,” the ‘‘Ab- 
bey,” the ‘‘ Grey Friars” and possibly 
the ‘‘Angel.” 


Under the generic division of ‘‘ her- 
aldic,” a large and varied assortment 
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could be arranged. He might, with fine 
scorn, repudiate the spuriously heraldic 
‘‘Bricklayer’s Arm’s,” and ‘‘ Miner’s 
Arm’s.” As if anybody that worked 
for a living could have a coat of arms ! 
The ‘‘ Greenville Arms,” the ‘‘Shrews- 
bury Arms,” and hundreds of similar 
names would give endless opportunity 
for digressions into family history. 
Minor classifications in great number 
are suggested by the ‘‘Star and Gar- 
ter,” ‘* Plough and Harrow,” ‘ Bell,” 
‘‘Anchor,” ‘‘Old Ship,” ‘‘ Half Moon,” 
‘“Crescent,” ‘‘ Lorna Doone,” ‘‘ Green 
Man,” the ‘‘ Salutation,” and hundreds 
of other curious names scattered on 
the swinging sign-boards. 

But our objective point is ‘‘ Bicycle 
Land,” and not heraldry, and as a large 
percentage of the cycles used in Eu- 
rope are made at Coventry and Birm- 
ingham, there are usually a few in sight 
in Warwickshire. Unlike the prophet, 
they are honored in their own country. 


‘They.are of all sizes, shapes and de- 


scriptions, and the riders vary from the 
roughest dressed workman to the dain- 
tily costumed bicyclienne who drives 
her machine up hill like a veteran. 
There are some curious adaptions of 
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the cycle to practical purposes. In the 
cities the tricycles with a large box be- 
hind for the delivery of bread, meat, 
newspapers and small parcels of every 
kind, are in common use. I saw one 
with a four-foot milk can slung on the 
hind axle, and it looked like a caricature 
of a fire engine. Sometimes a tricycle 
will have a large wicker chair in front 
of the seat, and there m’ lady rides at 
ease, while some perspiring man, either 
for love or money, does the pedalling 
for both. Rural postmen naturally take 
to the cycle and there are even govern- 
ment cycle posts in some regions where 
railroads are infrequent. Telegrams 
are everywhere delivered by cycle, and 
in London the press associations distri- 
bute the dispatches by the aid of the 
same speedy and convenient vehicle. 

Every regiment of English militia has 
cyclists, specially armed and equipped, 
routed out two hours before the general 
reveille and sent to survey the road for 
ten or twenty miles ahead, make a map 
of it, and return with full information 
for the use of the troops on their march 
that day. They carry dispatches, do 
preliminary reconnoitering and perform 
many other services made possible by 
this swift means of locomotion. 

Of course, with this almost universal 
use of cycles, the cyclist has acquired a 
recognized right to existence and even 
to polite treatment that grumpy Amer- 
ican farmers still too often deny. In 
the towns and along country roads the 
signs ‘‘ Cyclists’ Rest,” and ‘*‘ Accomo- 
dations for Cyclists,” are grateful evi- 
dences that cycle tourists are appreci- 
ated in England. 

With all the other uses of the pedalled 
wheels, the family use is, of course, not 
neglected. As I passed through Hen- 
ley (not Henley-on-Thames), I saw a 
family excursion, both pretty and amus- 
ing. The head of the family was at 
the head of the procession, in fact he 
was towing the rest of it. He rode a 
bicycle to which was tied a long rope. 
The other end of the rope was attached 
to the front of a quadricycle containing 
the rest of the family. A sturdy lad 
worked the front pair of pedals and his 
mother, in straw hat, light waist and 
plain skirt, pedalled behind. In the 
middle, strapped to a little seat, was a 
chubby two-year-old in sun-bonnet and 
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a lunch basket. They were ‘‘ out for a 
cruise,” they said,and they certainly ap- 
peared to be gaining health and pleas- 
ure. It was also a good exercise in pa- 
tience for pater familtas. 

The above observations apply in a 
general way and with the usual excep- 
tions to aconsiderable part of England. 
They apply particularly to the roads 
from Birmingham to Stratford-on-Avon 
and from Stratford to Warwick, about 
which a worthy yeoman of Warwick 
told me, a good story. 

‘*Once upon a time,” said he, ‘‘a dozen 
men, dining at aninn, got to disputing, 
as you know men will, over what was 
the most beautiful road for a walk or a 
drive. Well, sir, all of them but one 
agreed that the most beautiful road was 
from Stratford to Warwick.” 

‘‘And where did the other one say?” 

‘From Warwick to Stratford,” 
answered the yeoman of Stratford, with 
a chuckle. 

He had just been describing the road 
that we two Yankees wished to follow 
to Warwick, the one on foot and the 
other by cycle. That superlatively 
beautiful road is the one north of the 
Avon, and the most direct. My pedes- 
trian acquaintance choseit. Thelonger 
way is south of the river for some dis- 
tance, following it more closely. It 
goes through old-fashioned Tiddington 
and past Charlecote park, where the 
spirit of Nimrod came near causing the 
strangulation of the literary career of 
the great dramatist. This would have 
been a sad calamity for the present 
generation of Stratfordians, though 
their forefathers may not have thought 
so, the commercial possibilities of 
Shakespeare worship not yet having 
dawned on them. 

Time and repetition have authenti- 
cated the story of the Stratford man, who 
remarked: ‘‘I’m sure we ought to be 
very much obliged to Mr. Shakespeare 
for being born here, for I don’t know 
what we should have done without him.” 
It remains for some future guide book 
to improve on this by quoting an ex- 
pression of the town’s obligation to 
Columbus & Co. for discovering a land 
peculiarly adapted to the propagation of 
globe-trotters. Of the 14,000 annual 
visitors to Stratford, the majority are 
Americans. The past season having 
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‘seen an ‘‘off one” for American tourists, 

Stratford has suffered even more than 
other resorts. Odd though it seems, 
this town of 8,000 inhabitants is almost 
entirely supported by visitors attracted 
by the Shakespearian associations. One 
must admire the ingenuity displayed in 
converting almost every article of mer- 
chandise into a Stratford or Shakespear- 
ian relic. 

In spite of all this, Stratford is one of 
the most satisfying show places in Eng- 
land. Whether one stands within the 
quaint, half-timbered birth-house, or 
walks across the fields to Shottery to be 
shown over Ann Hathaway’s cottage by 
a relative of the bard’s sweetheart; or 
stands on the ‘‘ great and sumptuous” 
Clopton Bridge, and gazes over the bis- 
cuit-like islands to the memorial theatre 
and the more distant church that Irving 
says seems but the poet’s mausoleum; 
or sits on the river bank in the church- 
yard, and watches the boats and the 
cricketers and the Medusa-headed wil- 
lows; or lies awake and for a quarter of 
an hour listens to the successive strik- 
ing of the clocks, the one on the G. W. 
Child’s fountain waiting until after all 
the rest, as befits a modern interloper ; 
whether one does these things or any of 
the others that all Stratford visitors do, 
there is a satisfying of poetic associa- 
tions, a realization of what was vaguely 
apocryphal that repays one’s visit to the 
quaint town dedicated to one man’s 
memory. 

I took the lower road by the erst- 
while seat of Justice Shallow. 

The prodigality with which historic 
places are scattered over England is 
startling to a Yankee, accustomed at 
home to traveling a few hundred miles 
between places of interest. To spend 
half a day in classic Stratford, see state- 
ly Charlecote, go through palatial War- 
wick castle and its splendid grounds, 
visit ancient Leycester hospital, the 
tombs and crypt of St. Mary’s, go on to 
fashionable Leamington Spa and the 
Jephson gardens, ramble over romantic 
Kenilworth and get into ‘toll-free ” 
Coventry for supper, seems rather rush- 
ing sight-seeing. As a matter of fact, 
all these famous places, the beautiful 
rural region between, and half a score 
of delightful villages, mean very little 
time on the road, and rather leisurely 


plays still exist. 
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sight-seeing, as leisurely, usually, as 
the care-takers allow. This list by no 
means exhausts the attractions of the 
region traversed. The direct road from 
Warwick to Kenilworth allows a visit 
to Guy’s Cliff, the ancient mansion 
where the more or less legendary Guy 
of Warwick lived as warrior, and later 
as anchorite, unknown to his own wife, 
his almoner. The shorter road from 
Leamington to Coventry passes Stone- 
leigh Abbey, seat of Lord Leigh, with 
abbey remains. There are many minor 
points of interest if one stops to hunt 
them up. 

Along that grove-bordered road from 
Stratford there is ever aslender church- 
spire in view, piercing through the 
branches that hide the little churches, 
and giving sign of another center of 
rural life before one is done looking at 
the luxuriant gardens and quaint houses 
of the last village. These villages do 
not mar the peaceful beauty of the rich 
country-side, nor decrease the general 
impression of rusticity. A few dwell- 
ings cluster closer, the hedge-rows fora 
few yards give place to shop fronts, and 
then to lower hedges with flowers be- 
hind, and to houses so overgrown with 
vines and roses that the walls seem of 
graceful, growing things, and not of in- 
sensate masonry. On each side, and 
close up tothe rear of the well hedged 
plots full of fruit trees, hollyhocks, zin- 
nias, cabbages, poppies and beets, are 
the green fields and beautiful clumps of 
trees. 

As one passes the splendidly timbered 
park surrounding Charlecote, the pres- 
ent and ancestral home of the Lucy fam- 
ily, a large herd of deer is browsing 
there, as they were when a hankering 
after venison got roystering Will 
Shakespeare into trouble. However, 
as modern Shakespearian scholars re- 
ject the poaching story altogether, it is 
hardly worth while to figure relationship 
between the deer you see and the deer 
that was or wasn’t slain by a going-to-be 
playwright. The deer are there and the 
Peacefully minded 


people may admire both and leave the 
wrangling to those that like it. 

The nearer view of the rambling, red 
brick mansion, gained after turning, 
just before reaching Wellsbourne, is 
masked by a high brick wall, with old 
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fashioned arched gate-way, some dis- 
tance back of the wall enclosing the 
park. When the family is absent, one 
may visit the house. 

More low rounded hills, thick set 
with great trees, more green meadows, 
sloping down to the willow-bordered 
river, more church spires, and then 
rusticity at last gives place toa larger 
pile of brick and stone and mortar, 
heaped up by many generations of men 
for their shelter; for Warwick was a 
town before Roman legions conquered 





all semblance of masonry by the clam- 
bering feet of children. 

The ancient half-timbered building 
above, called the Leycester hospital, has 
sheltered successive sets of ‘‘ twelve 
poor brothers,” recipients of Lord Dud- 
ley’s bounty, since 1571. The ivy-hung 
walls about its fine quadrangle, the cur- 
ious garden ornaments, reminiscent of 
more courtly days, the massive kitchen 
furniture, eloquent of the bountiful 
table at which even royalty feasted ac- 
cording to an emblazoned wall tablet, 
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the Britons. It is a ‘‘town”’ still, 
though its 12,000 inhabitants would 
give it claim to be called ‘‘city” if out 
on our western prairies. 

Antiquity meets one on the very 
threshold of Warwick. Just past the 
pretty places that are neither rural nor 
urban, one is confronted by a tiny 
chapel that has perched above the old 
town gate for three hundred years and 
more. The modern road now sweeps 
by one side, but the footway goes under 
the curious structure, through what 
seems a short, rock-hewn tunnel, for 
the foundations have been worn out of 





the embroidery wrought by the fair fin- 
gers of the ill-fated Amy Robsart, hero- 
ine of ‘‘ Kenilworth,” and all things else 
about the place, are full of quaint sug- 
gestiveness. But these and the sculp- 
tured tombs of the Beauchamps and 
Dudleys in St. Mary’s cannot compete 
in interest with the magnificent, world- 
famous Warwick castle. Sir Walter 
Scott called it : “ The fairest monument 
of ancient and chivalric splendor which 
yet remains uninjured by the ruthless 
hand of time,” and Sir Walter knew 
something about castles. 

There was a Celtic fort on the round 
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knoll, close by the present splendid 
structure, 800 years before Windsor is 
known to have existed. The Romans 
took this rude fort while yet the per- 
sonal memory of Christ was fresh in the 
minds of men, 50 A. D. In the days 


villes that have dwelt in the castle; of 
Queen Elizabeth, James I., Charles I., 
and Cromwell, who have been guests 
within its walls. The companion, Guy’s 
tower, could corroborate the tales for 
the past 500 years. 





THE ROOM IN WHICH SHAKESPEARE WAS BORN, 


when Warwickshire was part of the 
kingdom of Mercia, another castle was 
built there by Warremund and called 
after himself, Warrewyke. Since that 
day, there have been many Warwick 
castles, for so often was the fortress 
razed that an old historian in recount- 
ing its capture merely says the besiegers 
‘‘went through the usual formula.” 
But ever grander did the castle rise 
from its ruins till civil war was known 
only in history. Then, as late as 1871, 
an accident proved as destructive as 
war, and fire ravaged much of the 
old mansion. But again it was 
restored 

However, not all of the fortress was 
battered down at any siege. Could 
Caesar’s tower speak, it could recount 
vivid tales of the most stirring events 
of 800 years that have taken place be- 
neath its shadow, tales of warfare,mur- 
der, siege and conflagration; tales which 
would be full of the names of the Beau- 
champs, the Nevilles, the Plantagenets, 
the Dudleys, the Riches and the Gre- 


When two hours and more had been 
spent in gazing on the treasures of art 
and the evidences of wealth, and on the 
beautiful grounds and the charming 
views of the winding river, including 
that last famous glimpse of the battle- 
ments from the bridge, I sped on to 
Leamington with another cyclist and 
for a time looked about that center of 
wealthy idleness and fashionable in- 
validism. 

As the light grew wan and the chill 
of evening succeeded the heat of the 
day, I was amidst the mournful ruins of 
Kenilworth. Hard indeed is it for the 
imagination to people the decayed ves- 
tiges of architectural magnificence with 
the gorgeous pageantry that welcomed 
England’s virgin queen to the home of 
her favorite, Leicester. 

Scarce anything but the Norman 
keep and the modern stables remains in 
the form of buildings. Single walls, 
fragments of towers, bases of pillars, 
speak with painful bluntness of the icon- 
oclastic destruction wrought by Crom- 
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well’s men. The contrast between des- 
olate Kenilworth and restored and hab- 
itable Warwick isstriking, but, perhaps, 
after all, these crumbling walls are more 
in keeping with the decay of the sys- 
tem of which both are monuments. 
After traversing the stately boulevard 
that leads from Kenilworth to Coventry, 
I found in the shadow of the third 
of the ‘‘ three tall spires,” and close by 
the pilloried statue of ‘‘ Peeping Tom,” 
a cosy inn and a delightful tea. 
Coventry isinteresting,not from what 
men have done in the way of fighting 
or killing or dying, or being born, but 
from what they have not done in tear- 
ing down the curious buildings of for- 
mer days, which mingle everywhere 
with new shops and factories, where 
thousands work at watches, cycles, 
metal work and ribbon weaving. Per- 
haps the best specimens of the past are 
the Bablake and the Ford or Greyfriars 
hospitals; but of minor examples there 
are many, if one has the patience to 
thread narrow, crooked streets, to hunt 
forthem. If you can get a native to 
talking there is plenty of tradition and 
history about the old dwellings. <A 


gaze nodes 





grim looking house with a black cross 
on its front is arelic of the great plague, 
a dead house. The next street was, in 
that dread time, sealed at both ends and 
the unfortunate inhabitants left face to 
face with the pestilence. In that same 
street is what is ironically called the 
‘*largest house in Coventry.” In real- 
ity it is one of the narrowest houses in 
the world. There is actually only room 
for the width of the door, and if it 
opened outward it would trespass on 
the neighboring property every time its 
owner entered. There are three win- 
dows, of course, one above the other, 
but how both a stairway and a passage 
find room inside is a puzzle to anyone 
who looks from the street. 

Thus it is all over the older portions 
of the town. Here it is an odd gable 
that catches the eye; there a queer pat- 
tern formed by the stained timbers. 
Ancient rookeries lean over the street, 
almost ready to fall. Then the old 
guild hallis one of the finest specimens 
of its class of architecture—great carved 
oaken beams and panels, wide, massive 
staircases, and ovens that would almost 
roast an ox whole. 
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A GOOD OLD FOX HUNT. 


By Bd. W. Sandys. 


HE trouble began 

shortly before 

midnight. A 

lot of us were 

winding up the usual 

series of  fifteen-ball 

pool, in which we 

robbed each other of 

as much as was pos- 

Pits sible at the rate of 

five cents per ball. 

Old ‘‘ Joe” had not 

been expected, but he lounged in be- 

fore the games were completed. He 

watched us for a time, but the expres- 

sion on his face proved that he was not 

greatly interested. At last he broke 

out, and we learned what had brought 

him into town at that unseemly hour. 
He said: 

‘* Say, you fellers ought to have more 
sense than to play a fool-game like this 
all night. ’Taint no fun, nohow. What 
’ud do you good ’ud be to have a good 
old fox hunt. I’m agoin’ to have a run 
to-morrow, ennyhow, and if you fellers 
is game, you can jine in.” 

We kept on playing, but Joe’s words 
had fallen upon excellent ground. We 
knew right well that there was fun afoot 
for the morrow; we knew that he had 
come in, as usual, to entice us from our 
useful business, and we also knew that 
the gang would be fox hunting within 
ten hours, just so sure as the smallest 
coon always climbs the biggest tree. 
The upshot of it all was that the crowd 
agreed to meet Joe at nine o’clock next 
morning. 

Why shouldn’t we hunt the fox? It 
was near the end of April, and very 
warm; there was no other lawful sport, 
save snipe shooting, to appeal to us; 
business, ’tis true, could not be transact- 
ed unless we were on hand—but then, 
if business couldn’t transact itself, it 
could just wait till we turned up to help 
it out. Certainly, we would pursue rey- 
nard!—-he required pursuing, and we 
required anything and everything in the 
nature of a frolic out of doors. 

That was a great old crowd, like 
brothers all—game and loyal—and poor, 
but ever ready to plank down their last 


cent and to waste their time in the cause 
of sport. ‘‘ You're all en route for Hades,” 
was the dominie’s standing heading. The 
crowd never denied its truth, but con- 
soled themselves with the idea that if 
things were so, and if a// went together, 
they were certain of a fairly good time 
on the road and possibly after the grim 
destination had been reached. 

We met at the appointed time, and 
the ‘‘meet”—save the mark !—would 
have paralyzed our hard-riding cousins 
of Quorn and Pytchley fame. Nine men 
and seven dogs composed the eager 
crowd which gathered at the cross-roads 
a couple of miles from town. Ye gods 
and fox-hunters, look at ’em! Sam, fat 
and fifty, seated in a handy phaeton, 
drawn by a varmint pacer that could 
score away at full speed within twenty 
yards. Sam always hampered any party 
he joined—you could see the bottle- 
necks and the amper without half look- 
ing. Beside him sat Barney, lean and 
keen asaspring. ‘‘ Doc” and Charley 
were the only riders. Doc had a pas- 
sion for a blooded ‘‘ weed,” and the 
weediest of well-bred ‘‘screws” was 
under him that day. Doc was a good 
rider, a beautiful weight, and a ‘‘ Devil 
of a fellow to &7// a horse,” in the words 
of our best trainer. But the pockets of 
his old velveteen fairly bulged with 
‘* spare necks,” and he rode accordingly. 

Charley was English, first, last, and 
all the time, and he filled the eye su- 
perbly. Velveteen jacket, baggy cords, 
cap, boots, spurs, and crop, were very 
impressive He bestrode a livery 
‘*skate,” which had a devilish expres- 
sion. 

Old Joe was there, of course, looking 
every inch the tough old hunter-farmer. 
Then there was Bill, the burly, an all- 
round athlete and a noted stayer across 
country. He, Joe, and the others in- 
tended to follow the chase on foot. Why 
this was necessary: will appear later. 

The dogs deserve brief mention. Joe 
had his couple, ‘‘ Mark” and ‘‘ Luce,” 
beauties, blue ticked, with considerable 
tan; Bill had ‘‘ Fairy,” a sweet thing in 
harriers, and a big tan pup, as yet un- 
tried. Two good-looking ticked hounds 
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had been brought by somebody else, 
while Sam’s pride was a ‘‘rum ’un” by 
name ‘‘ Guess.” He was the worst-look- 
ing brute I ever set eyes on. He was 
black and white; his eyes were bright 
yellow and oblique, like a wolf’s; his 
body was—how long, O Lord! how long! 
—and supported upon legs only long 
enough to afford room for the necessary 
joints. He was bench-legged, the worst 
kind, and he looked as if he had been 
made from three or four good Bassetts 
rolled into one. We learned later that 
he possessed a voice which could give a 
syren whistle the asthma. ‘‘ How could 
such a dog run?” you ask. I dunno, 
but run he did. 

I was a bit late—‘‘ As u-s-u-a-1!” as 
Bill thundered at me when I did man- 
age to show up. My appearance was 
dramatic—and disastrous! I have quite 
a voice, and as I joined the group I 
thoughtlessly released a yell which ri- 


valed even Guess’s most gruesome effort. 


The effect was simply superb. Up went 
every dog’s nose and forth sped every 
dog’s voice in a cyclone of discordant 
joy. Guess had been taken by surprise, 
but he caught his breath, braced himself 
firmly on his stumpy legs, pointed his 
annunciator skyward, and howled till I 
thought he’d bring the sky down on us. 

The horses didn’t appreciate Guess’s 
music. Doc’s screw whirled in terror 
and vanished, crab-fashion, into the big 
snake-fence, and from the brush came a 
jerky appeal, ‘‘ Kill that d d thing, 
or tie a string round it!” 

Charley’s nag gave a couple of airy 
prances, then got on his hind legs like 
a goat and proceeded to walk all over 
everything. Even the veteran pacer, 
used to cheering down the homestretch, 
backed suddenly and almost cramped 
the phaeton to a spill. Charley’s horse 
was like that ghost which would not 
down. Charley did his best, but finally 
lost his temper and banged his unruly 
beast over the poll. For an instant the 
horse tried to stand straighter than 
straight up and down, then he went 
over backward and struck the road with 
a smashing fall. Charley had been 
there before, and he almost got clear; 
but one leg received a proper pinching. 
When the horse scrambled to his feet 
Charley was on him like a flash, but the 
fall had scattered what little brains the 
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brute ever possessed, and the pair of 
them whirled down the road at a run- 
away clip, to be seen no more that day. 
The last we saw of them was a cloud of 
dust, above which bobbed a velveteen 
jacket, in the back of which we could see 
lining through a rent a foot long. 

Each of us had grabbed at the dogs, 
and all save the puppy were secured. 
The young ’un chased Charley merrily, 
and his frantic tonguing didn’t tend to 
steady the horse more than it should. 

When the laugh had subsided, Joe 
took command, and we moved up the 
road for a couple of miles. Main roads 
traversed the country at convenient in- 
tervals, and at right angles to these ran 
‘*concessions ” — cross-roads, located 
three-quarters of a mile apart. The big 
squares enclosed by these main and side 
roads were sometimes entirely under 
forest, and in the woods was where the 
foxes were to be found. 

Great snake-fences, over which no 
horse could go, bounded and divided all 
properties, while the woods were so 
dense that the best horse could not 
travel through them at speed without 
banging his rider into something des- 
tined to empty a saddle. Hence, men 
on foot were the only ones who could 
follow the chase; but riders and drivers 
could see a good deal of a run by mov- 
ing rapidly over the roads bounding 
any given square. Not infrequently the 
fox would run for a mile or more ona 
road—then the pace was terrific and the 
fun beyond description. 

When Joe reached his chosen woods, 
he halted the party at a corner of the 
square, where two sides could be watched 
at once and spurts made in either direc- 
tion. He chose me to help with the 
dogs while drawing the cover, and the 
rest were to listen until the dogs found, 
and then to move here or there as the 
direction of the tonguing and good 
judgment prompted. 

That particular wood was very thick 
and near the centre we found large, 
shallow ponds. We picked our way 
through and encouraged the dogs to 
work well out. After awhile .Mark 
opened softly on a cold track. The 
rest hurried to him and they started to 
puzzle it out. Joeand I sat on a log to 
await developments. We were near 
one of the shallow ponds, across which 
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a train of half submerged logs extended 
through the standing timber. To our 
surprise we heard a fox bark quite near 
us. The dogs were working about the 
pond and were certainly frequently in 
plain view of any fox which might chance 
to be within one hundred yards of us. 
Yet we had heard the bark seemingly 
within half that distance. We peered 
about, and presently the sharp bark 
sounded again, this time the sound 
appearing to come from above our level 
and from over the water. If that fox 
had not moved he would never have 
been discovered, but his red coat and 
restless brush betrayed him. 

About the centre of the pond wasa 
bent tree, the two ends of which were 
in the water, while the highest point of 
its curve was perhaps twenty feet above 
the pond. Upon this tree, seated com- 
fortably at the point of its highest curve, 
was an old dog fox. The cunning rascal 
had traveled across the pond on the logs, 
then scaled the bent tree, and while we 
watched he jerked his goodly brush up 
and down and barked his derision of 
the whole performance. I had never 
seen a red fox in a similar position, and 
I was amazed at the craft of the 
creature. 

Where he was dogs could not find 
him nor get near him, except one 
happened to strike the trail across the 
logs. After a time we saw his vixen 
calmly seated upon an adjacent log, and 
for fully fifteen minutes we lay low and 
observed the pair. They were simply 
watching the futile efforts of our pack 
to locate them, and like enough they 
enjoyed the experience. Time and 
time again did Mark and Luce trail 
round to the log the foxes had first 
taken, and as many times did the good 
dogs miss the clue and circle the un- 
satisfactory water. 

At last I said to Joe: ‘‘ I’ll creep round 
and give the rogues my wind—I fancy 
they’ll stop their nonsense then.” I 
worked around to the proper point, and 
at once a change came over the fox 
on the tree. His tail stiffened and I 
could see his sharp nose turn and turn 
as he read the warning borne to him by 
the lazy air. He sniffed and sniffed, 
then stole like a red shadow down the 
tree and across the pond, leaping from 
log to log as lightly as a ’bird. Behind 


him chased the vixen, and the pair of 
them took to solid ground ata point 
farthest from where the hounds were 
working. 

We remained quiet and watched the 
dogs. They worked slowly round the 
pond till within a dozen yards of the 
new trail. Then Luce’s nose went up 
and her bugle challenge rang through 
the woods, re-echoed in an instant by 
Mark’s deep-toned belling. 

There was a rush and splashing of 
water as the other dogs sped to the 
leaders, and then high above it all rose 
Guess’s awful chanting—ki—yoo-ki-yarr 
-ki-hoop! Away they went! and the 
woods trembled with the roar of mad- 
dened voices. We waited but a moment, 
and in that moment saw the vixen sneak 
back to her original position upon the 
log. Her lord was going to make the 
running and brave the issue of the chase, 
while she lurked near the den where 
her cubs were hid. 

Joe gave his best imitation of a war- 
whoop to warn the others, and I followed 
with a yell which might have been heard 
any distance. A faint answering shout 
told us that the rest had heard us; then 
Joe waved me on and we dashed through 
the water, taking everything as it came, 
Joe led—he knew just where that fox 
would leave the woods; I followed, be- 
ing quite satisfied if I could keep him 
in sight, for he was a terror in such a 
chase. 

And such a run as it was!—through 
the water, over logs, putting your 
hands on what you couldn’t jump clean, 
and crashing through clumps of thicket 
which raked you six ways at once, and 
all the while in front was that crazy 
torrent of noise rolling on and on, fainter 
and farther, until we were left hopelessly 
behind. 

Joe’s course took us diagonally across 
the square of woods, and at length, 
breathless, hot, and very wet, we reached 
the point where the two roads crossed 
opposite to where we had posted the 
crowd. We could see some of them 
moving about their corner three-fourths 
of a mile away, and between their post 
and ours stretched a soft sandy road. 

Meanwhile the fox was ringing round 
his square of woods, and hounds were 
running for all that in them lay, and 
tonguing like so many fire-bells. Five 
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were close bunched, with Luce and 
Mark showing the way, while some dis- 
tance behind them Guess was forcing 
his ungainly body over obstacles and 
raising a vocal disturbance of his own 
peculiar style. They passed in plain 
view, and reynard evidently intended to 
take them twice round his own woods, 
as a breather, before he squared away 
in earnest. 

Quoth Joe—‘‘ We'll wait right here ; 
he’ll cross here when he comes round 
again.” 

The clamor died away in the distance, 
faint and far, like muffled bells, as they 
ran the far side of the square, Then 
the sound began to gain power, and we 
knew that the fox was near where the 
boys were stationed. We could see 
them moving excitedly about, and while 
we gazed a speck appeared in the centre 
of the road. 

‘‘Herehe comes! Here hecomes!” 
yelled Joe, while from the woods behind 
the speck rolled a bunch of white and 
black. Hounds were close up and 
running by sight, and they came like 
the wind. Far behind wasthe redoubt- 
able Guess, but when his short legs 
found good going they performed 
amazingly. 

But the vortex of excitement was in 
the crowd behind. Doc led the proces- 
sion, sending the screw for all he was 
worth; next came the phaeton, with the 
pacer putting in his best sprint, and be- 
hind, the runners, footing it as though 
their lives depended upon their feet. 

We stood on one side and watched 
them come. Reynard passed us as 
though fired from a gun; his sharp 
snout was stuck straight out, but his 
brush was hoisted gallantly, and we 
knew that he had a link or two to shake 
out if required. Fairy was ahead of all 
the dogs. The game, little bitch was 
running like a greyhound and her sharp 
yap-yap-yap was vibrant with fierce 
eagerness. A couple of lengths behind 
her were Mark and Luce, striding to- 
gether nose and nose, their deep-toned 
voices blending in trumpet tones. Close 
to them were the two odd dogs, doing 
the best they could and tonguing finely, 
while behind them toiled mis-shapen 
Guess, hurling his ungainly body for- 
ward in a marvelous manner,and yelling 
like a fiend at every jump. 


Doc came along like arunaway whirl- 
wind, yelling. He passed us, yelling 
like a maniac, and we yelled approval. 
Then the phaeton, with the pacer going 
like smoke. The rig swayed and lurched 
and bounded and crashed; Sam was 
standing up and plying the whip—and 
yelling; Barney was sitting still as he 
could and had his arms round Sam to 
keep him from diving out of the rig— 
incidentally, Barney was yelling. 

As they swept past we found a couple 
of extra yells and presented them 
promptly. It was great, and while the 
bedlam lost itself in the distance the 
runners joined us. They were pretty 
well blown, but they found breath 
enough for one more good yell, and we 
joined in. Then we jogged up the road 
to learn where the fox had turned. 

We soon found Doc, in trouble. When 
the fox left the road Doc had managed 
to hustle the screw over a half-broken 
down panel of fence, and had essayed 
to ride through a neck of woods. Asa 
natural consequence the screw speedily 
found a bad place for a fore-foot, and 
came down and flung Doc pretty roughly 
against an elm tree. The screw was 
lame, so we tied him to a tree and 
waited. Sam had pulled up the pacer, 
not from choice, but because there was 
no possible way of taking one of those 
fences on wheels, and there we were. 

The fox had sought new woods and 
we could only guess his general direc- 
tion from an occasional far-away tongu- 
ing. Somebody proposed that we move 
on, but Joe vetoedit. Said he: ‘‘ That 
there fox is a good one, and he may run 
twenty miles ; but he will come back 
sooner or later. No use chasin’ over 
country, we'll see as much right here.” 

We loafed about for nearly an hour, 
smoking, chaffing and speculating upon 
how soon the chase might reappear. At 
last Joe leaped upon a stump and stood 
listening. His trained ear had caught 
a far-away sound, and a moment later 
we all heard it—a faint, lugubrious 
moaning. ‘‘ It’s that no-legged devil,” 
said Joe, ‘‘an’ he’s either got lost or 
the fox is coming.” 

The mournful sound gradually in- 
creased in power, and we could detect 
other and sweeter tones. Joe jumped 
from his stump, bounded into the air, 
cracked his heels together and exclaimed, 
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‘‘He’s coming sure, and they’re giving 
it to him hot. Let’s string along the 
fence and keep mum. He’s liable to 
take the road again.” 

Sam turned the pacer into some brush 
so as to leave the road all clear, and we 
chose convenient perches and waited. 
A bit to one side was about an acre of 
turf, and in this open space the fox fin- 
ally appeared. The clamor of the 
hounds grew louder and louder, but 
reynard had a scheme to work. He did 
not appear to be very tired and his brush 
was still gaily raised. He stood for a 
moment looking at the cover he had 
left, then he started at top speed and 
rushed about in a huge figure eight. He 
looked for all the world like an excited 
puppy at play. Twice more he flew 
over his eight-shaped course, and as he 
finished his third trip he gave a tremen- 
dous bound to one side, and sped away. 

‘*What do you think of that for a 
trick ?”’ asked Joe, as he ran to where 
the big jump had been made. Soon the 
dogs dashed from cover, all well up. 
Mark swung half way around the tan- 
gled trail before he heard Joe’s voice. 
Then to lift them over the puzzle and 
to start them afresh occupied a very 
brief time. 

Away they raced, every one of them 
maddened with excitement. In twenty 
minutes they came rushing back. Every 
man was on the alert when a rustle in 
the undergrowth betrayed the where- 
abouts of the quarry. A red shape 
stole through the fence, so near us that 
one man almost struck it with a clod. 
A mighty yell turned the fox up the 
road, and brought the dogs tumbling in 
mad haste over the rails. 

‘* Yu-pee !—yu-pee!—yow-wow!” a 
storm of yells, human and canine, put 
wings to the red fugitive. Again the 
three-quarter mile dash, the phaeton 
swaying and pounding in front, with 
Sam standing up and Barney holding 
him fast. Joe led the runners, Bill 
next, and the rest of us wherever our 
legs could keep us. At last the old 
corner was gained and we threw our- 
selves down to laugh. Every now and 
then some fellow would roll over and 
emit an ear-splitting ‘‘ Wow!” of sheer 
delight. An ordinary person would 
doubtless have decided that we were all 
crazy—but it was great, nevertheless. 


Hounds were now far away, making 
a circle of the woods, and Joe advised 
that we remain where we were, adding 
that ‘‘ We scared him so bad at the other 
corner that he won’t go there again in a 
week.” He proved to be right, and 
our following of his advice got us as 
good a fox as we ever ran. 

An accident, and a peculiar one, set- 
tled reynard’s chances. Between our 
stand and the woods was a broad, deep 
ditch, across which lay an old fallen 
maple, barkless and soft on the surface. 
I walked across this tree and sat astride 
it near the cover. While fooling there, 
I noticed many scratches in the soft 
wood and sung out: ‘‘ Say, Joe, foxes 
cross here, it’s all clawed up.” 

‘* Like enough,” he replied. ‘‘ You’d 
best stay there till he comes round 
again.” Joe was standing up while the 
others lay upon the ground. The en- 
tire party was grouped within a space 
of twenty yards square, the tree-bridge 
was about the centre, and the phaeton 
was in the road, a few yards below. 
These details are interesting because 
they show what a fox will face if occa- 
sion demands. 

The tonguing of the dogs grew louder 
and Joe had just warned all hands to 
keep quiet and to watch the bush. He 
was warily peering about, and the dogs 
had come within two hundred yards of 
us, when he dropped to his knees and 
muttered: ‘‘ Lie low everybody; don’t 
move a hair; he’s right here and mak- 
ing for the tree.” 

We could hear him pant as he ran al- 
most to the phaeton, then turning sud- 
denly, he leaped upon the tree. The 
pent-up feelings burst forth in a yell 
which might have waked the dead. He 
had run right into the midst of us and 
the yell scared him sothat he never 
saw me, though sitting directly in his 
path. I made a wild grab at him, but 
he bounced to one side and landed in 
deep water and swam for his life. 

‘*Catch him! Grab him !—wow-wow- 
wow!” 

Such a din was, never heard, and in 
the midst of it two of us leaped into the 
water and strove frantically to seize the 
wiggling brush. But the water was 
deep, and the fox was so terrified that 
he fairly foamed along the surface. He 
reached the fence, crawled through and 
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vanished in the cover, while we strug- 
gled ashore as best we could for laugh- 
ing. 

Joe was shouting to the dogs to hurry 
them up, and they came flying over the 
road and went into the water, plump, 
splash, plump! Soon they were through 
the fence and toiling away, game as 
ever. 

‘‘ Now, boys—a long run for it; we’ll 
get him sure, he’s wet,” said Joe, as he 
ran across the tree. 

All save fat Sam followed, and it was 
achase indeed. Joe led straight through 
ponds and everything, till we reached 
the open upon the farther side of the 
woods. Hearts were thumping and 
chests heaving when we pulled up, as 
we found, ahead of the chase. 

‘‘Looka yonder—there he goes, in 
the field!” 

A quick spurt took us to a brushy 
fence, and, half-choked, we blundered 
over itand found ourselves in a pasture. 
A few rods away was the fox struggling 
along and dragging his soaked brush. 
He was dead beat, and the pack was 
within fifty yards of him. 

Fairy rushed to the front, and in half 
a dozen strides was beside the fox, but 
she merely raced along with him. It 
was her first attempt, and she did not 
know what to do. 

Mark was second, limping badly, mad 
all through, and bellowing like a bull.. 
Then, wonderful to behold, came Guess. 





He was cut and bleeding, and very 
tired, but his bristles were all on end 
and his voice went up in one continuous 
roar. Luce and the others were close 
up, badly punished, but true as steel. 

Right before us, rendered desperate 
by our shouts, the fox wheeled. He 
tottered on his legs as he tried to brace 
himself, but he bared his sharp white 
fangs and grimly bided the issue. Fairy 
almost ran over him, and had slits cut 
in her long ear before she realized 
whither she had drifted. 

Mark strove to beat the rest, but 
Guess would have none of that. He 
struggled ahead, got to the fox, shut 
his yellow eyes and sailed in. Twice 
the fox cut him badly, then the rest 
piled on, and a thing like a gigantic 
‘*brown-eyed Susan” went wheeling 
over the grass. Even Fairy grasped 
the object lesson, and got a leg to pull 
at before the general tugging ceased. 

Mask, brush and pads were distri- 
buted, and we went back to Sam to tell 
him what he’d missed. A dashing at- 
tack on the hamper followed. Then 
Sam drove the pacer home. As we 
footmen plodded wearily across country, 
Joe remarked, ‘‘ Well, by gum, he gave 
us arun, but that’s something like style. 
Nothing can touch a good old fox hunt. 
Eh, fellers?” 

And our throats were so blamed sore 
from yelling, that not one of us could 
say yes. 


SOME OF MY COUNTRY KIN. 


(Here are some of my country kin 


Come to visit me !) Walk right in! 
I know you have journeyed many a mile, 
Take off your bonnets and rest awhile! 


“A mocking bird heard the kiss and made 
A song just like it, so it is said ; 

And listening to that tell-tale bird 

The sap in the oldest tree was stirred. 


(What funny old-fashioned bonnets they are! ‘The naked boughs into green leaves slipped-- 
But I wouldn't tell them so for a star.) 
How lovely you look, and how sweet you smell! The little hills smiled as if they were glad, 
What have you come to ask, or to tell ? 


The longing buds unto flowers tripped— 


The little rills ran as if they were mad. 


Indeed? That's news! (I must makeanote ‘‘ There was green on the earthand blue in the 
Of all they say for some poet to quote.) 
“The young Lord April and Lady May 
Met in the woods and kissed to-day. 


The chrysalis changed toabutterfly, [sky— 
And our lovers, the honey-bees, all a-hum, 
To hunt for our hearts began to come. 


* All the woods are a-thrill with life and love 
From the proud old oak to the cooing dove— 
And all because of that tell-tale bird 
Who set to music the kiss he heard.” 


PeaRL RIvers.* 


*The author of this poem was the late Mrs. E. J. Nicholson, the esteemed editor of the New 
Orleans Picayune, who died February 15th, 1896. 











€YCLING IN MID-ATLANTIG. 
To the Caves of St. Martin. 


By Osbert Howarth. 


HERE are other inter- 
esting evidences of 
the volcanic source 
of the Azores _ be- 
sides extinct volcanos 
and still seething 
subterranean hot 
springs, and that is 

the literally miles of explorable 
cave to be found by the seeker 
for curiosities. ‘‘ Underground 
Paris ” is in these latter days a 
region of wonder; but under- 
ground St. Michael’s has been 
so for ages past—unknown even to 
many of its own inhabitants. The 
formation of caves in a lava stream is a 
curious process, and one which the 
explorer will be interested to realize as 
his investigations proceed; and in these 
islands it has some remarkable and per- 
fect illustrations. It will be understood 


that the stream of molten matter pro- 
ceeding ordinarily from a volcano soon 
begins to cool externally as it travels. 
But with a great stream, say thirty or 
forty feet thick, a long time passes 
before it becomes finally cooled and 


solid to its centre. A large body of 
melted lava still remains liquid in its 
interior, forming as it were a huge 
conduit or tube full of the white hot 
matter. As this accumulates by the 
continued supply from above, the vast 
pressure of the liquid on the lower end 
of the stream increases. The effect 
may be easily imagined. The solid 
crust at the front of the flow breaks out; 
the melted interior rushes on again, and 
the great tube is emptied of its contents 
so far as they remain liquid, leaving 
behind a hollow cavern which may, and 
occasionally does, extend for an unin- 
terrupted length of several miles. In 
the course of centuries subsequent 
eruptions may deposit new beds of 
cinder or ash or new streams of lava to 
any extent above it; but the cave so 
formed may remain intact. 

One of the finest examples of this 
interesting action is to be seen almost 
within the precincts of the town of 





Ponta Delgada, where, in St. Michael, 
the cyclist will necessarily make his 
headquarters. Possessing the special 
nose for roads which every cycle rider 
is quick to acquire, he will not be long 
in picking out certain favorite haunts 
where a short evening spin can be 
indulged in with every favoring cir- 
cumstance. 

The first discovered of these will 
probably be the Rua Formosa, or 
‘*Street of Beauty.” It would, perhaps, 
be invidious to remark that it is not 
exactly a street, and not at all beautiful 
—excepting in one respect, which, to the 
cyclist, is all-important. It is a straight 
iength of road, affording about half a 
mile of admirable surface, and leads 
from the town to a sort of western 
suburb. Detached buildings, fields or 
gardens lie on either side; and in one of 
the latter is the unexpected entrance of 
the vast system of caves. 

The mouth or rather mouths of the 
cavern are found in a singular position 
in the middle of a level field of the rich, 
chocolate-brown soil which rears such 
abundant crops of maize and various 
other produce. A depression some 
twelve or fifteen feet deep, almost 
unnoticed till you are close to it, is 
entered by a short, sloping path. Ban- 
anas and yams grow at the bottom of 
it, and at the sides are the yawning 
mouths of three great caverns; the 
largest running due north, or inland, 
and the other two branching towards 
the sea—here only a quarter of a mile 
distant. 

One of these latter passes directly 
beneath a large distillery where alcohol 
is manufactured from the datata, or 
sweet potato, and affords a natural 
sewer by which some of the waste 
products are conducted to the sea. But 
the north cave is the one to explore, 
and its extreme recesses still offer an 
opportunity of discovery to any one 
possessing the nerve and perseverance 
to crawl for miles underground over a 
floor of huge broken boulders. Tra- 
ditions, of course, are various and 
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romantic. Some assert that a branch 
of it crosses the island to Capellas, on 
the north side; which is possible. 
Others, that the main cave runs west- 
ward nearly as far as the Seven Cities, 
which is probable—perhaps alm: st cer- 
tain. Others again that it extends in 
another direction to ‘‘ Nord-Est,”—the 
northeast end of the island, thirty miles 
distant; which is totally absurd, inas- 
much as the two vast main craters of 
the Lagoa do Fogo and the Furnas 
Valley intervene. Each with its own 
mountain ridges of lava. But the bend 
of the main cave to the northwest 
identifies it with a Seven Cities lava 
stream, and in this direction it has 
actually been followed for about two 
miles, having within that length two or 
three other openings communicating 
with the surface. At the entrance 
described above, the floor is a solid ash- 
bed underlying the lava rock, and is 
smooth and level for about a hundred 
yards in. The roof presents a curious 
glazed surface, hung with small drops 
left by the outflowing lava, which, 
having solidified, remain intact for an 
indefinite time. The chief difficulty of 
a lengthened exploration is a sufficient 
light, as these dark, rocky recesses 
require a very powerful one to illumin- 
ate them. The torches usually pro- 
vided are inconvenient to carry and 
produce an unpleasant smoke. The 
best light is a hand-lamp (woz glass) 
burning petroleum oil, and a good plan 
to mark the turns and windings of the 
cave is to be furnished with a pocketful 
of candle-ends, lighting and sticking 
one on a rock at each point where the 
last is fost sight of. They will burn 
unsheltered in the perfectly still air of 
the cavern, and give a safe clue for the 
return journey. Care should of course 
be taken that they will last out the 
required time, and also to use the long- 
est first. In this manner the curious 
visitor may grope away as long as he 
pleases in fair security. But beyond 
the range of ordinary venture it need 
hardly be said that all reasonable 
caution is necessary. After about a 
couple of hundred yards of easy walking 
on the level floor, the cave bends west- 
ward, and large lumps of loose rock lie 
about. The roof descends suddenly to 
within about three feet of the floor, and 


here the dignity of erect walking must 
be sacrificed, and a crawl submitted to. 
Soon, however, it rises again as quickly 
to a greater height than before, and the 
cavern expands into an extensive vault. 
The scramble, for such it soon becomes 
amongst the rocks, does not improve 
further on, and progress becomes slow 
and difficult. But it is worth while to 
proceed to where a dark, branch cave 
stretches away to the left, and on to a 
point where it crosses underneath the 
Feteiras road. Here, if the explorer 
can hit the right spot, the breathless 
silence of these midnight depths is 
strangely broken by the faint rumble of 
some country cart passing overhead. 
About a mile up, an outlet is found into 
the garden of a country house, and 
further on daylight again peeps in at 
a point where the visitor finds himself 
at the bottom of a curious pit, walled 
round at the top like a tunnel-shaft. 
One or two of these points of access 
have been used as rubbish-shoots, and 
the cave has become blocked; but in 
other directions it may be followed, as 
I have said, into labyrinths yet un- 
known. It is here that the enthusiastic 
groper will have to look to his footing; 
for not only is the broken rock about 
the roughest scrambling he can possibly 
wish for, but in some instances other 
caves lying yet deeper than these, and 
probably due to the same action in a 
lower layer of rock, occasionally cross 
them and communicate by some rift or 
fissure, so that the unwary foot, expect- 
ing to find a floor in some such rift, may 
let its owner down into an abyss below 
where he may again be in imminent risk 
of ‘‘jumping to a conclusion.” Such an 
instance exists in a cave which opens to 
the sea (but the opening, I believe, is 
now blocked up) near Relva. Informer 
times many of these natural strong 
rooms have been utilized by smugglers. 
Another danger to be guarded against 
in remote branches of the caves is the 
state of the air, which, at a distance 
from any external opening, is liable to 
become charged with carbonic acid. 
Could all the great ancient lava streams 
from the main craters of St. Michael’s 
be investigated, I believe many, if not 
most of them, would prove to be more 
or less hollow, thus justifying the 
assumption of ‘‘ Miles of Cavern.” 
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HUNTING WITH BEAGLES. 


By Bradford S. Turpin. 


ve d O hunt- 
: >= ing dog 
x within 


the last 
fewyears 
has ad- 
vanced 
so rapid- 
ly in pop- 
ularity as 
the bea- 
gle. 

As the grouse and quail have become 
rarer in our woods and fields, the sports- 
man has found but little use for his 
pointers and setters. Working the 
covers for hours without getting a 
shot, and perhaps without finding a 
trace of the birds, is discouraging, and 
one soon tires of such sport, no matter 
how crisp the autumn air or how charm- 
ing the landscape. 

But, though the game birds in many 
of our states have become so scarce 
that their pursuit no longer attracts 


A HANDY COUPLE. 


the sportsman, yet there remains for 
him the rabbit, which is at home in 
every cover and can be found even 
within the limits of some of our largest 
towns. 

Nor is the rabbit game to be despised. 
He is not without cunning. He has 
theskill tododge and double ‘\ 
and backtrack in the endea- : 
vor to throw his pursuers 
from the trail,and when hard 
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pressed he plays many a smart trick to 
save his life. Moreover, he is not game 
for a pottering shot. It takes quick 
work to bring him to bag as he bounds 
through the thicket, and many a sports- 
man who boasts of his success with the 
quail and grouse is unwilling to count 
his empty shells after a day with the 
rabbits. 

The beagle is the best dog for this 
branch of sport. He has the keenest 
nose of any of the hounds and can carry 
the light scent of the rabbit where others 
lose it. His voice issweetand musical, 
and his size makes it possible for him 
to enter thickets and briers inpenetrable 
for larger hounds. Wherever the rab- 
bit goés he can follow, and though so 
small, his endurance is great, and his 
courage and love of the chase out of all 
proportion to his diminutive size. 

The best sport of the year comes in 
October and November, when the early 
frosts have killed the weeds and grasses 
and stripped the leaves from the under- 
brush. As yet there is no snow on the 
ground, the air is bracing but not cold, 
and Diana’s calls to her votaries are 
more alluring than at any other season. 

On a clear, still morning, when the 
hoar frost covers the ground, we are 
away soon after sunrise. Two of our 
friends complete the party, and they can 
but express their admiration for the 
merry little beagles tugging at the coup- 
lings, their long, satin ears, bright in- 
telligent eyes, handsomely marked 
black, white and tan coats, and their 
gay carriage, always excite attention. 

A brisk walk brings us to a promis- 
ing cover. The eager hounds are re- 
leased and quickly disappear in the un- 
derbrush, while we seat ourselves on a 
convenient log and wait for a start. 

The morning is a perfect one for the 
sport, clear, cool, and without a breath 
of wind—one of those days when it is 
good to be alive. Ten minutes have 
passed and nothing has been heard from 
the beagles. 

One of our friends suggests that they 
have gone home, but before we can con- 
tradict him Clyde’s clear voice rings out 
and tells that he has found a scent. 
The other hounds hark to him instant- 
ly, for they know by experience that he 
is no babbler, and then the pack works 
the cold track together. We can dis- 


tinguish the voices of Belle Ross and 
Lady Novice, of Trill and Phantom and 
of each hound as they give tongue 
while picking the trail along. 

The scent grows warmer and the 
voices of the pack show their increasing 
excitement. A moment more and the 
long-drawn notes give place to those 
which are short and sharp. The game 
is started from its form and a burst of 
sudden music tells that the chase has 
begun. 

We all jump to our feet, each one 
ready to seek a promising place for a 
shot, but we pause a moment to learn 
the direction of the chase. The rabbit 
leads directly away, and the cry of the 
pack grows faint in the distance, till it 
seems like a whisper, and then ceases. 

We wait and listen. Have they lost 
him? No! Once more we hear the 
hounds, and now the rabbit is coming 
towards us. Who will get the shot? 
We forget that the game is small. Our 
hearts beat faster; our nerves tingle 
with excitement. Each watches eager- 
ly for the game. You are the lucky 
one. The shot is to be yours. 

There comes the rabbit, a gray streak 
in the underbrush. You raise the gun 
for a snap shot, but too late. Bunny 
has seen you and doubled. The pack 
is close behind and over-runs the track. 
Instantly the music ceases and the 
beagles circle for thetrail. Some swing 
wide and some close. Blossom leads it 
off, the cthers hark to her, and away 
they go again in full cry. 

The scent lies perfectly, and bunny is 
hard pressed. He makes for a neigh- 
boring swamp, which he crosses partly 
by jumping from cuft to tuft and partly 
by swimming. The beagles are at fault 
for some time and we fear that the chase 
is ended. Then on the further side of 
the swamp we hear Lady’s voice, and 
again the woods ring with the sweet 
chorus of the pack. 

Now the rabbit leads on toward our 
friends. Thefirst misses him with both 
barrels, much to his chagrin and to our 
amusement, but the second brings him 
to bag as he crosses a little opening in 
the woods. The tiny i.ounds shake the 
quarry to their hearts content, and the 
first race of the day is over. 

Another rabbit is soon found and an- 
other chase begins, but it is not neées- 
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sary for me to give all the incidents of 
the day to show the charm of the sport. 
I need not tell of all the good shots and 
the poor ones, of June’s splendid work 
in carrying the trail over the dry pine 
needles, where the rest of the pack 
could not find it, of the rabbit that bore 
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a charmed life and escaped after four 
shots had been fired at him, of the sight 
chase through the pasture, of the pleas- 
ure experienced when one of the pups 
caught the scent ahead of the older 
hounds. Nor need I relate how one 
rabbit apparently vanished from the face 
of the earth and threw the pack off com- 
pletely, how another tumbled into his 
burrow not a yard in front of the lead- 
ing beagle, how good the lunch tasted 
at noon by that cool spring under the 
trees, how tired we were at sunset, how 
enthusiastic our friends became as the 
day wore on, nor how amused we were 
when these whilom scoffers at rabbit 
hunting asked numberless questions re- 
garding the best strains of beagles and 
the methods of training them. It is 
enough to say that no two chases were 
alike, that our interest never flagged, 
and there was no lack of variety from 
morning till night. 

The beagle has many claims to popu- 
larity. His beauty, his affectionate 
disposition, his high-bred air, his good 
manners and his small size make him 
an ideal pet for the house. But it isin 
the field that he becomes the favorite of 


every sportsman. He is easily trained, 
and with him for a companion one is al- 
ways sure of sport, for no section of 
country is so barren of game that it does 
not shelter a few rabbits. 

In the north we find the great north- 
ern hare, or ‘‘ white rabbit,” as he is 
commonly called. This fine fellow is 
gray in summer and white in winter, 
and inhabits the cedar swamps in large 
numbers. He is a bold runner and 
never goes to earth no matter howhard 
he is pressed by the pack, and never 
fails to show splendid sport. To the 
south of his range we find the gray rab- 
bit, or ‘‘ cotton tail.” He has not the 
courage of his larger relative and, in 
the latitude of Massachusetts, is too 
ready to take refuge in a stone wall or 
burrow after a short run. As we go 
further south, however, his habits 
change for the better, and on Long 
Island and south of that point it is no 
easy task to drive him to earth. When 
hard-pressed he takes to the fields and 
becomes the hero of many an exciting 
chase in the open. 

Maryland boaststhe best beagle packs 
to be found in this country to-day, and 
it isthere that the sport hasbeen brought 
almost to perfection. In that Statea 
number of packs are hunted without 
the gun, and are trained to run their 
rabbits to a kill. These hounds are 
followed on foot, and the chase is most 
interesting and 
exciting. A suc- 
cessful pack will 
kill fairly on the 
ground half the 
rabbits it starts, 
and the scores 
made by some 
are far better 
than that. 

These bea- 
gles run 
with a dash 
and speed 
rarely seen 
in those 
which are ‘ 
hunted to the gun. They know that 
there is no time to waste, that they must 
press their quarry every instant or he 
will escape them. They drive at full 
speed and over-run but little. When 
checked they cast in different directions, 
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hark to one another instantly, and 
throughout the chase work with won- 
derful precision and intelligence. 

Such a pack is not made in a day. It 
is the result of years of careful selection 
and breeding from the best stock, and 
its training is the work of a master’s 
hand. Only a true lover of hounds and 
hunting can bring such a pack to per- 
fection, and when once it is formed, con- 
stant care is necessary to keep it from 
falling below its high standard. 

The first systematic effort in America 
to improve the beagle in the field and to 
determine which strains were the best 
for hunting purposes was made in 1890, 
when the National Beagle Club was 
formed at Boston, Mass. This energetic 
organization, in the fall of that year, held 
the first field trials ever held for beagles, 
and made them a success despite the 
ridicule that was heaped upon the pro- 
iectors of the enterprise. 

Trials have been held each year since 
that time, and two other organizations— 
the New England Beagle Club and the 
Northwestern Beagle Club—have also 
held trials annually during the last three 


years. The great success of these 
clubs and the increasing interest in 
their trials displayed by fanciers and 
the general public, is a subject for con- 
gratulation among those who have 
worked for the advancement of the 
little hound. 

At these trials three stakes are usually 
run, the Derby for beagles whelped on 
or after January 1st of the year preced- 
ing the trials, the All-Age for those 
which have never won a first prize at a 
field trial, and the Champion, open only 
to first prize winners. 

The entries in each stake are taken 
to the hunting grounds, two at a time, 
and worked upon game under the eyes 
of the judges. When all have had an 
opportunity to show their quality, the 
best are selected and given a second 
chance, and this process continues till 
the judges select the winners. No rab- 
bits are shot, the hounds are followed 
on foot, and the interest constantly in- 
creases to the end. 

These trials have always been remark- 
able for the fairness with which they 
have been conducted, and for the sports- 
manlike feeling and good fellowship 
which has existed among those who 
have given them their support. 

The beagle is daily making new 
friends for himself and, at no distant 
day, bids fair to be the favorite of all 
the hunting dogs. Those sportsmen 


who have never had a day afield with 
the miniature pack have a new pleasure 
awaiting them, and having once tasted 
it, they will not rest content till they 
again hear the sweet cry of the beagles 
and the clear notes of the hunter’s 
horn, 
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ABOUT THE BALEARICS. 


By Charles Bdwardes. 


[CONCLUDED.] 


Ln ‘EYA is a sweet place 
bha§) inan amphitheatre 
2 of the mountains, 
pushed back a lit- 
tle from the sea. 
It hasa background 
of babbling water- 
falls, which toss 
their way through, 
and across its little 
lanes with a trail 
of maidenhair and 
other ferns on 
either side of the 
streams. Here we could not but notice 
the orderliness of the houses of the cot- 
tagers. Externally and internally all 
was neat and of snowy whiteness. The 
brass work of the stair rails was bur- 
nished as bright as possible ; each chair 
was in its place ; and the blue or white 
kerchiefed heads of the women folk 
within, who were either winding wool 








or sifting grain or engaged in gentle 
gossip, were as cleanly and agreeable 
to the eye as their surroundings. This 
is one of the most picturesque spots in 
Majorca. When we passed through it 
the cherry and pear trees were in dense 
bloom, and the walnut and olive and 
fig and almond trees all gave abundant 
promise of the autumn. Deya seems 
an excellent witness in itself, alone, to 
the truth of George Sand’s judgment 
upon Majorca, as a whole: ‘‘C’est la 
verte Helvetie, sous le ciel de la Cala- 
bre, avec la solemnite et le silence de 
l’Orient.” For there was a suggestion of 
the Alpine ahout the cliffs behind it, 
enameled in the blue heavens; and the 
only sound that broke the spell of the 
utter tranquility over the village was 
the musical purling of the water brooks 
on their steep way through the gardens, 
down to the sea. 

But the gardens of Deya were 
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eclipsed by those of Solter, where we 
arrived toward two o’clock in the after- 
noon. I have never seen such profu- 
sion of fruit and blossom as_ these 
showed. While yet we were afar off, 
we could smell the perfume of the 
orange and lemon groves, and when we 
were in the bed of the little plain em- 
bosomed in mountains, with the white 
houses dispersed about it, we had almost 
to force a way through the brake of flow- 
ers and exotic foliage which grew in 
the bye-lanes toward the centre of the 
town. Nor was this the only beauty of 
Solter. A brawling stream pervaded 
its streets; and the precipitous square 
head of the limestone peak of Sing 
Mayor seemed almost to impend over it 
to the north. The place is a little too 
tightly hemmed in by mountains ; it is 
a veritable basin. In the middle of 
summer its heat must be insufferable, 
and the mosquitoes then, no doubt, hold 
high and fearlessrevel. But this makes 
it all the more picturesque. Mountains 
and white houses and fair blossoming 
trees dove-tail together in a way that 
might well frighten a conscientious 
artist by the very excess of beauty in 
the pictures they compose. 

Here at Solter we fell in again with 
our fair friends of the ‘‘ hospederia.” 
We found them dining, and there was a 
good deal of roguery in their faces 
when they smiled a greeting to us. 
But, alas! when dinner was over, and 
we had had time to exchange a few com- 
monplaces with them, their carriage 
was announced and they gave us “‘ fare- 
well.” The prettiest of the three (as I 
thought, though Bowers had his own 
opinion) left a lovely rose within reach 
of my fingers upon the table in the 
large vestibule of the dining-room. It 
was flattering to fancy she knew what 
she was doing, for Spanish girls are 
adepts in flower language. 

We dined agreeably in the air of 
Solter, and made our plans for the 
morrow. Afterwards, we strolled by 
the side of the stream towards the sea, 
which we came upon about four miles 
distant. Here was the port of Solter, 
a circular little pocket harbor, fenced 
in with high hills, and reminding me 
not a little of Saxen in Strowde of the 
Farols. An old castle stood on a bluff 


at the landward head of the bay, dilapi- 





dated and abandoned. To the common 
eye it appeared worthless and desolate, 
but it is not so in the fancy of the 
owner of the land upon which it is 
built. I was told that a foreigner had 
bid ten thousand for it and its adjacent 
territory ; a most extravagant price. 
But the offer was refused in the hearti- 
est manner. 

Oh, those lemon gardens of Solter 
and the road to the harbor! They will 
long stay in my memory for their sweet 
odors when the dew of evening began 
to tell upon them, and when the sky 
above our boundary of hill-tops reddened 
graciously for the morrow. We were 
immensely thirsty, thanks to our exer- 
tions and the heat; nor did we account 
it an unpardonable theft to help our- 
selves to the produce of the rich or- 
chards by the highway. 

At nightfall the streets of Solter 
(which has about 9,000 inhabitants) 
were populous with merry-tongued 
damsels and prattling boys. The lat- 
ter greeted us inan odd way! ‘‘ Caballo 
caramba!” they cried at us, and ran off, 
laughing. It was much as if they had 
said, in English, ‘‘ The deuce, sir!” But 
the girls went arm in arm with slips of 
song upon their tongues, and the bells 
of the church sounded the hour of Ave 
Maria with sweet symphony. 

A few hours later, when we had 
supped and gone to bed in a big room 
with highly tragic prints upon the walls, 
another quaint, old-fashioned sound 
stole to our ears. I caught the phrase, 
‘*Gracias a Dios,” and something about 
the night. It was the watchman, telling 
of the weather, with a thanksgiving in 
his mouth for the tranquillity of the 
season. Men call this dignitary ‘Il 
sereno,” because he so seldom has to 
inform the slumbering Majorcans that 
the sky is aught but serene. Twice or 
thrice I heard his cry under the win- 
dows and, the next time I awoke, the 
sun was in the room and there was a 
patter of the feet of quadrupeds outside. 

The third day of our tour was in- 
finitely the most striking. Valldamosa 
and Miramar and Solter are stereotyped 
places of visitation. But Duch, whither 
we were now bound, is quite out of the 
way. Even the guide books hint at it 
only vaguely, as a place where there is 
a college for teaching boys to sing. 
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We started, each upon an ass and 
each with an attendant, the owner of 
the ass at whose heels he followed. No 
sooner had we left Solter and its blos- 
soms behind us than we faced a moun- 
tain pass, which drew many adjectives 
of praise both from Bowers and myself, 
for its unaffected grandeur and its pre- 
cipitousness. The cliff we had to scale 
stood up before us like a wall, fifteen 
hundred or two thousand feet high; 
with a staircase of vineyards built against 
its sides, and a track of an appalling 
steepness zigzagging upward. We were 
in deep, cool shadow throughout this 
ascent, for the sun was upon the other 
side of the cliff. Isolated pinnacles of 
rock added to the sublimity of the land- 
scape; and ever and anon the panting 
asses took it into their reckless heads to 
pause on the edge of a precipice, hun- 
dreds of feet perpendicular. For vegeta- 
tion, by the way, we had clumps of wild 
olive and a myriad of flowers, among 
which many a fine orchid lifted its crest. 

From the summit of the cliff, at 
length, we looked down upon Solter, as 
it were upon the bottom of a basin from 
its rim. We were ona plateau, whence 
the high peaks of Majorca all had their 
spring. Ping Mayor was close at hand ; 
and its naked limestone crags and edges 
were sufficiently bold to make one itch to 
trythem. The workmen unhesitatingly 
pronounced the mountain inaccessible; 
and perhaps it is from this point. We 
gazed all over the centre of Majorca, 
with its shading of green woods and 
brown fields and red towns among the 
brighter squares of grain and vineyards; 
looking to Palma and its ships in the 
south, and Alcudia, the seaport, in the 
north; though a hot haze shut in our 
view. For the next two hours we trod 
wearily in the trough of this shadeless 
plateau, with a blazing sun above us. It 
was a joy to get to the end of it, where 
an opulent farmhouse and a wood of 
great, old ilex trees with a carpet of 
anemones at their feet, and a pellucid 
stream, told of a new phase in the ex- 
periences of the day. And thus, to our 
astonishment, we found ourselves pass- 
ing out of the plateau by a defile as 
sensational as that by which we had 
gained it. The stream was compressed 
between two towering walls of moun- 
tains, and whirled in aclear, green tor- 
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rent out of the plateau into the inlet of 
a glorious confined glen, the sides of 
which rose a thousand feet above it, 
thick with ilex and olive. Half a dozen 
men could hold it against an army. It 
is the Thermopyle of Majorca. 

‘Anon we ate our frugal luncheon by 
the mouth of a precious fountain in the 
woods. As we had been hard at work 
for six hours, the luckless donkey-drivers 
fell into a mood distinctly lachrymose. 
They were grieved, also, to discover that 
we had no wine in our haversacks ; an 
intentional oversight, for there is little 
juice of the grape that will bear churn- 
ing, hour after hour, and retain its pota- 
bleness. However, this deficiency 
was soon remedied. A gendarme and 
his subordinate accosted us with great 
courtesy ; and the corporal bade the other 
speed off to a village hid in the wood. 
He returned in a sweat, with a bottle in 
his hand, and the worthy corporal made 
this contribution to our feast. From 
our nest in the cool of the cave, whence 
the spring oozed forth from the moun- 
tain, we looked at the sunlight on the 
trunks of the trees, and were glad of a 
contrast which gave us such good cause 
for congratulation. Now and then a 
wiry gray hog broke forth from the 
forest and, at sight of us, sped away 
again with a grunt of alarm. 

Hence, an easy and uneventful hour 
in the woods brought us, in the middle 
of the afternoon, to the monastery of 
Duch, a place of great sanctity. Like 
Solter, it is situated in a sheltered nook 
with mountains all about it. It is an 
ancient foundation, like that of Vallde- 
mosa, and still much revered in the 
island. Upon its annual festival the 
Majorcans come hither in troops, unde- 
terred by the hard, steep mountain 
tracks which, alone, connect it with the 
plain. 

Having parted with the asses and 
their owners, we entered the monastery, 
and roamed at leisure through its airy, 
rude corridors, having a multitude of 
doors with inscriptions over them like 
those above the offices of the various 
artistes on board ship. We knocked at 
the cook’s apartment, but echo alone 
replied. It seemed that we were to fast 
for once ina way. But from the cook’s 
door we went to others, beating tenta- 
tive tattoo to no purpose. Thus jour- 
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neying,we came at length to the singing 
room and heard indubitable sounds ot 
human voices. The boys of the college 
(for such the monastery now is) were 
surfeiting in the mysteries of scales and 
tonic values. 

By and by we chanced upon a youth 
in a blouse, who made himself our guide, 
companion and friend, with winning 
cordiality. It was due to his interven- 
tion that we were givena large room 
with two beds in two alcoves, upon the 
hempen-seated chairs in which we sat 
to discuss our future movements. The 
monastery, like the Archduke’s ‘‘ hos- 
pederia,” is willing enough to entertain 
the pilgrim with a night’s lodging; but, 
like the ‘‘hospederia,” it leaves his 
stomach to attend to itself. This wasa 
contingency we had not been led to 
expect. It behooved us to forage 
in the neighborhood—an uncongenial 
task when so much natural beauty al- 
lured our hearts. Heaven knows how 
we should have fared had not the excel- 
lent gendarme, our acquaintance, come 
to our assistance. He, too, proposed 
to sleep in the monastery. We went to 
the ‘‘ store” hard by, as they called it, a 
meagre tavern with two or three boxes 
of wine and some fly-blown biscuits on a 
shelf. But the proprietor wasa surly 
knave, who thought it fine to have a 
couple of strangers at his mercy, and at 
length, therefore,we turned our backs on 
him, reliant upon the chapter of acci- 
dents and the promise of the gendarme 
that he would plead with the collegiate 
cook on our behalf. 

Contented with this assurance, we 
left the greensward of the monastery 
and its avenue of leafy plane trees, and 
dropped down an inviting gully by the 
side of astream. The noise of a cas- 
cade led us on until, to our surprise, we 
saw that we were on the confines of a 
new valley like that of Duch, but some 
hundreds of feet below it. The stream 
plunged toward it witha great to do, 
bordered by a thicket of brambles and 
other thorny creepers, which almost de- 
fied us to approach the water. But 
eventually we gained our end, and then, 
like a brace of children, we paddled in 
the water-fall, climbing from one level 
to another until we were almost near its 
head. The air was close and enervating, 
and before we could collect the needful 


energy to put on our boots again, 
the sun had set in stormy splendor. 

In company with a half-dozen other 
pilgrims, we attended vespers in the 
chapel as a preface to the supper for 
which we pined. The boys did not 
sing their best, I imagine, for a little 
correction had to be administered to 
them during the service. But perhaps 
they, like us, were too hungry to put 
their hearts into aught except the 
thought of the coming meal. 

The scene that followed was thor- 
oughly picturesque. We were invited 
into the great, old kitchen of the mon- 
astery, which was dimly lighted by a 
swing lamp in the centre. A vast 
chimney space was in one corner, with 
a fire of sticks in the middle and stone 
benches around it, set square. Here, 
while the final touch was given to our 
meal, we sat under the black yawn of 
the chimney vent, and took an inter- 
mittent share in the gossip of the day. 
There were two soldiers, a brace of 
ragamuffins with red noses, a comely 
dame, mother to one of the college 
boys, here on a visit, and now and then 
one of the man cooks, who joined us 
ladleinhand. Asecond kitchen opened 
out of the first, betokening the days 
when Duch was full of reverend breth- 
ren and the buttery was always 
solidly endowed. But we had not the 
freedom of this apartment. It was the 
‘*sanctum sanctorum”’ of the chef, who 
had two important tasks upon his 
shoulders—our supper and that of the 
Father Superior. The mother of the 
college boy prepared her meal with her 
own hands. There was a row of little 
caldrons set in earthenware at one side 
of the room. With a few pieces of 
charcoal she soon made a lively fire 
and compounded a thin ‘‘bouillon,” 
to which she added a quantity of pot 
herbs. The little boy in blue traveled 
to and fro between our fire and the pot, 
to see if the latter was doing well. 
Other college boys also joined us. 
They were exceedingly polite little 
fellows, and showed much interest in 
us. When, at length, our meal was 
served, it was they who waited upon us. 
They did it for the pleasure of the task, 
and also, I judge, from the prompting 
of that spirit of courtesy which is so 
fine a trait in the Spaniard, The 
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next morning we were ready at seven 
o'clock, knapsacks upon our backs, 
for our last day in the mountains. We 
proposed to leave with as little ec/at as 
our arrival had excited in the monas- 
tery. But, meanwhile, the tale of our 
presence had been carried to the Supe- 
rior, and we were summoned to his 
apartment. First, however, we were 
given chocolate (the best in the island) 
and the customary ‘‘ensaimada,” not 
in the kitchen though, but in the great, 
old refectory of the establishment, 
with divers discolored canvases upon 
the walls and a coat of arms. 

His Reverence received us kindly, 
and mildly rated us for not informing 
him of our presence. But we were 
glad we had done no such thing; else 
we should assuredly have missed the 
kitchen scenes of the evening before. 
After an irrelevant question or two 
about the political state of Europe (a 
matter, one would suppose, of small 


interest to Duch), and a hearty invita- 


tion to indulge in an appendix to break- 
fast, ‘‘an omelette or some herbs,” he 
shook us by the hand and gave us his 
blessing ; first, however, charging an- 
other little boy in blue to provide us 
with a guide, and then, himself, took us 


to see the most precious site in the 
vicinity of Duch. This latter proved ° 
to be a rocky perch reached by a clam- 
ber over boulders by a well-worn track. 
The child stopped, demurely, when we 
had arrived, crossed himself and, look- 
ing firmly at us, said, ‘‘ Here they 
found the Mother of God.” It was the 
spot upon which the Virgin had, in the 
old days, reanimated herself to the de- 
vout eyes of the monks. ‘‘Our Lady 
of Duch” is, for this vision’s sake, held 
in much regard as a miracle worker. 
There is-not very much to be said 
about our return to the plain of Ma- 
jorca from Duch. We followed a mount- 
ain trail until we stood on the edge of 
the lowlands, though considerably above 
them. Then we descended, having 
chosen the village that was to be our 
bourne. A shower or two wetted us, 
while yet we were among the stormy 
mountain sides, with here and there a 
dark pine upon the arid slopes. But in 
the plain we were once more under a 
sub-tropical sun. We toiled on in the 
dusty highway, now and then diverting 
through an old olive orchard with the 
stalks of seeding asphodels thick under 
the boughs of the trees. And thus, 
towards seven o’clock, we reached Inca. 
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SHIRAZ AND BEYOND. 


HE Shiraz office of the Indo- 
European Telegraph is within 
the city walls, but the private 
dwellings of the. staff are 

some distance outside. A high wall 
surrounds the grounds in: which are sit- 
uated half a dozen comfortable brick 
buildings, bungalow style, each with its 
fruit and flower garden. Looking out 
of my window, on the morning after 
my arrival, on the shrubberies, well-kept 
lawns, bright flower-beds and lawn-ten- 
nis nets, I could scarcely realize that 
this was Persia; that I was not at home 
again among the foot-hills of the Alle- 
ghanies. Long residence in the East 
had evidently not changed my host’s 
ideas as to the necessity for European 
comforts. The cheerful, sunlit bed- 
room, with its convenient furniture, at- 
tractive wall-paper, and lattice windows 
almost hidden by rose and jasmine 
bushes, was a pleasant coup d’wil after 
the grimy, vermin-infested caravan- 
seri. The luxuries of a good night’s 
rest, a subsequent shave, cold tub bath 
and clean clothes were that. morning 
appreciated as they only can be by one 
who has spent many weary days in the 


bicycle saddle uncombed, unshaven and 
unwashed. 

They were pleasant days, too, at Shi- 
raz. I wandered about the outskirts of 
the city, through the quiet, shady gar- 
dens or the green fields of the plain, 
which, from morning till night, were 
alive with peasantry, clad in garments 
of blue and white. There is, probably, 
no peasantry in the world so ground 
down as the Persian. The agricultural 
laborer here, as in China, never tries to 
ameliorate his condition, for the simple 
reason that if he earns more, more is 
taken away from him by the rulers of 
the land. The general condition of the 
laboring classes, however, does not seem 
to be so bad as might besupposed. In 
a country so vast (550,000 square miles) 
and so thinly populated (5,000,000 in 
all), a small and sufficient supply of 
food is easily raised, especially with 
such prolific soil'at the command of the 
poorest. At Shiraz there are two har- 
v@ts in the year. The se/fi, sown in 
summer and reaped in autumn, consists 
of rice, cotton, Indian corn and garden 
produce; and the ¢chatoz, sown in Octo- 
ber and November, and reaped from 
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May till July. This is exciusively wheat 
and barley. Here, also, grow grapes, 
oranges and pomegranates, for which 
latter Shiraz is famed. 

One of my wheel excursions, after 
the heat of the day, was to the little 
cemetery where the tomb of Hafiz, the 
Persian poet, rests on the side of a hill, 


beneath a canopy of funereal cypresses. 
Through the vista they enclose can be 
seen the drab-colored city half a mile 
away, its white minarets and gilt domes 
shining beneath the rays of the setting 
sun. 

Hard by the tomb of Hafiz is a gar- 
den, one of many of the kind around 
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MY HOST, THE INDO-EUROPEAN TELEGRAPH OPERATOR. 


Shiraz. It is called the ‘‘ Garden of the 
Seven Sleepers,” and is much frequented 
in summer by Shirazis of both sexes. 
A small open kiosk, in shape something 
like a theatre procenium, stands in the 
centre, its outside walls completely hid- 
den by rose and jasmine bushes. Inside 
all is gold molding, bright blue, green 
and vermilion. A dome of looking- 
glass reflects the tessellated floor. An 
expanse of smooth-shaven lawn, marble 
tanks, bubbling over with clear water, 
and graveled paths winding in and out 
of the trees to where a sunk fence di- 
vides the garden from a piece of ground 
two or three acres in extent—a perfect 
jungle of trees, shrubs and flowers. 
Here, from 4 P. ™. till long after sun- 
set, you may see the Shirazi taking his 
rest undisturbed, save for the ripple of 
running water, the sighing of the breeze 
through the branches, and croon of the 
pigeons overhead, Now and again the 


tinkle of caravan-bells breaks in upon 
his meditations, or the click-click of the 
attendant’s sandals as he crosses the 
tiled floor with sherbet, tea, or kalyan; 
but the interruption is brief. A few 
moments, and silence and rest are again 
supreme. It is the acme of dolce far 
niente. ; 

From here my way homeward lay past 
the city gates. As I approached them 
one evening in the growing twilight, I 
suddenly observed a female form ap- 
proaching whose grace of movement 
attracted my attention. The dark blue 
silk veil, which covered her from head 
to foot, nestled and swayed as she stead- 
ily advanced. The nearer she came the 
stronger grew my curiosity. In the full 
consciousness of her youth and beauty— 
for the former I had quite made up my 
mind she possessed—she advanced to- 
ward me, keeping the very centre of the 
narrow road, I felt that I positively 
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grew pale with anxiety as the veiled 
tace came level with my handle bars. 
Was I fated to see only that provoking 
bit of white gauze? or was I to be 
dazzled with the beauty it so jealously 
guarded? My suspense was only mo- 
mentary, for the strange whirring of the 
wheel reached her ear and caused her 
to stop with a start. A row of rosy- 
tipped fingers clutched the white gauze 
veil and, for one instant, revealed a pic- 
ture I shall never forget. The complex- 
ion was exquisitely fair. No wanton 
tay of old Sol had ever kissed that 
bloodless cheek, which seemed as if it 
had never known the crimson of a 
blush. No ornament was needed to 
add to nature’s rich endowment; but a 
momentary glitter revealed a few gold 
coins ‘‘ wreathed in the dark midnight 
of her hair.” Her large and fawn-like 
eyes, for one instant, flashed forth a look 
which was, perhaps, more of wonder- 
ment than alarm, for at that very mo- 
ment the folds of her veil were sweeping 
against the ‘‘marvelous durishca” and 
its agitated rider. 

Shiraz has been called the ‘‘ Paris 
of Persia,” partly, no doubt, from the 
cheerful, sociable character of its people 
as compared with other Persiafi cities; 
and partly, perhaps, from the beauty 
and coquetry of its women. 

Not half an hour’s walk from the 
tomb of Hafiz, at the summit of the 
mountain, is a deep well, so deep that 
no one has ever yet succeeded in sound- 
ing it. The origin of the chasm is un- 
known, but the most ignorant inhabi- 
tant of Shiraz knows the use to which 
it has been put from time immemorial. 
It is the grave of adulterous women. 

An execution took place about fifteen 
years ago, but there have been none 
since. Proved guilty of infidelity, the 
wretched woman, dressed in a long 
white gown, with shaven head and 
bared features, was placed on a donkey, 
ther face to the tail. In front of the 
cortege marched the executioner, mu- 
sicians, dancers, and abandoned women 
of the town. Arrived at the summit 
of the mountain, the victim, half dead 
with fright, was lifted off and carried 
to the edge of the abyss. ‘‘ There is 
but one God, and Mahommed is His 
Prophet,” cried a mullah, while the red- 
robed executioner sent the unconscious 


wretch toppling over the brink. But 
fifteen years of social laxity have long 
since robbed this Well of Death of its 
terrors, and the gay, intrigue-loving 
ladies are threatened with it only in 
jest. Truly, the world does move— 
even in Persia. 

I left Shiraz with regret. Apart from 
the interest attached to the place, I 
have never received a more hospitable 
welcome than from.the little band of 
Englishmen who work the wirés of the 
Indo-European Telegraph. On the 
morning of my departure a mounted 
Persian servant was commissioned to 
clear a way for me as we charged down 
through the astonished rabble. ‘‘ Haé- 
ardar! rah bideh !” (Look out! get out 
of the way!) he shouted, with an author- 
itative air, as though ‘he were leading 
the vanguard of the ‘‘ King of Kings” 
himself. Whenever his commands were 
not immediately complied with he 
would give vent to a wordy chastise- 


_ment in such expressions as: ‘‘ Your 


fathers’ graves are defiled!” ‘‘ Your 
mothers are burnt!” and many others, 
suggestive of a more tropical locality 
than even that which we were now 
traversing. 

From the Ispahan Gate we entered 
a broad, straight avenue about a mile 
long, bounded on either side by gardens 
filled with cypresses, pomegranate trees 
and roses. Here my vainglorious guide 
left me, and after a short ascent I stood 
alone in a narrow opening in the range 
of hills that bounded the Shiraz plain. 
Here I gazed for the last time over 


The gardens of pleasure where reddens the rose, 
And the scent of the cedar is faint on the air. 


Shiraz thenceforth became only a 
reminiscence, though one of the pleas- 
antest. 


There’s a bower of roses by Bendemir’s stream, 
And a nightingale sings round it all the day 
long: 
In the time of my childhood ’twas like a sweet 
dream 
To sit in the roses and hear the birds’ song. 
That bower and its music I never forget ; 
But oft when alone, in the bloom of the year, 
I think—is the nightingale singing there yet? 
Are the roses still bright by the calm Bendemir? 
It was not without some secret ex- 
pectations of a pleasing nature that I 
thought of these. queries, as, after 


turning from the plain of Shiraz, I rode 
northward toward the valley of the 
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stream thus immortalized. I can an- 
swer them now with a positive ‘‘ No,” 
and honestly affirm my belief that 
neither roses nor nightingales have 
enlivened its banks for many centuries: 
possibly never since the far- famed 
beauties of Persepolis came out to enjoy 
their perfumes and song. As I dis- 
robed and waded through its sluggish 
waters, with my bicycle over my should- 
ers, I could think only of the fair 
Shirazee who wooed here the ever- 
faithful Azeem. The stream, twenty 
yards broad, had worn a tolerably deep 
bed through the stony, arid plain. The 
‘““bower of roses” had vanished, and, 
where these were once bright by the 
calm Bendemir, I saw only green rushes 
and sedgy pools. 

The ruins of Persepolis are situated in 
the plain of Merdasht, over which I 
was now wheeling, and are about fifty 
miles northeast of Shiraz, and two or 
three miles from the main road. I, of 
course, paid a visit to the spot where 
once stood the capital of the Persian 
Empire. From Kawamobod the next 
morning I crossed the famous plain of 
Pasargadz, whose girdle of hills once 
formed a natural bulwark around the 
capital of the great Cyrus. The road 
thence was wild and picturesque, lead- 
ing through a narrow gorge, on either 
side of which were precipitous cliffs of 
rock three or four hundred feet high. 
A broad, swift torrent here dashes 
through the narrow valley. In places the 
pathway, hewn out of the solid rock, is 
barely three feet wide, without guard or 
hand rail. Until now I had been singu- 
larly fortunate as regards accidents, or 
rather evil results from them. At this 
point, however, luck deserted me. I 
was walking stealthily along, trundling 
the bicycle by my side, when my foot 
accidentally slipped, and in my efforts 
to keep from falling over the precipice, 
I stepped on a loose stone, twisting my 
foot and wrenching my ankle. At first 
I paid but little attention to the slight 
pains, but when I reached the station 
of Mourghab these had become excruci- 
ating. There was nothing to do but 
lay up here in the post-house for re- 
pairs. It was perhaps the dirtiest post- 


house I had seen since leaving Bushire; 
but moving on under the present cir- 
cumstances was out of the question. 


Carpets were spread on the dirty 
earthen floor and hot water brought 
from a neighboring house of the village, 
while my small medicine supply was 
brought into requisition. For several 
hours I bathed the swollen ankle with 
hot water and liniment, surrounded by 
a ring of admiring natives. But my 
efforts were in vain, for on the following 
morning the pain was as severe, the 
leg as swollen as ever. Another miser- 
able day broke, and found me still 
helpless. I do not think I ever realized 
before how slowly time can pass, for I 
had nothing to do from sunrise til! 
sunset, but laid prone on my back 
staring up at the cobwebby, smoke- 
blackened rafters, while the shadows 
shortened and lengthened in the bright 
sunlit yard, the monotonous silence 
broken only by the clucking of poultry, 
the occasional stamp or snort of a horse 
in the stable below, or the deep regular 
snores of some native traveler in an 
adjoining apartment. Most Persians 
seem to have complete command over 
sleep. As we should say, ‘‘I’m going 
for a walk,” they say, ‘‘I’m off to 
sleep;” and off they go at any hour of 
the day or night. Now and again a rat 
would crawl out, and, emboldened by 
the stillness, creep close up to me, dart- 
ing back into its hole with a jump and 
a squeal as I waved it off with hand 
or foot. My visitors from the village 
did not return the third day, which was 
something to be thankful for. 

Patience was at last rewarded, for the 
next day I was able to stand, and on 
the following morning I was again 
pedalling along, though, at a somewhat 
slower pace. My route during the 
morning led down to Dehbeed, the ‘‘vil- 
lage of willows.” Although there were 
no willows that I could see, yet the 
genuine green turf that lined the nu- 
merous rills and streams was decidedly 
more grateful. A gradual ascent 
brought me to the summit of a pass 
almost 8,000 feet high where snow was 
still lying in large, deep patches. Then 
down again past villages nestling in 
groves of mulberry trees past more 
vineyards, maize, and barley, and peas- 
ants in picturesque garments of blue 
and white, working in the fields Their 
implements were extremely rude and 
primitive. 











FROM OUT THE RUINS. 


By Mary B. Goodwin. 


TT" HE front rooms of the old 





Hamilton house were 
unoccupied. Little by 
little its owners had 


withdrawn into the rear 
apartments because they 
were smaller, more re- 
tired, and altogether 
more in keeping with 
their fallen fortunes. 
The front yard was a 
wilderness of shrubs and 
vines and evergreens, 
with here and there a lofty oak or pop- 
lar. The broad avenue extending from 
the arched front gate to the porch was 
overgrown with grass. <A less preten- 
tious side entrance was in common use. 
In the autumn, leaves whirled about 


the yard and drifted into the porch and | 


some of them found their way into the 
hall through the broken transom or the 
narrow windows on either side of the 
door. 

Officers in both armies had made 
their headquarters there at different 
periods of the civil strife, and the beau- 
tiful Eunice Hamilton had smiled on 
all. Hearts were hearts, she reasoned, 
whether they beat under gray coats or 
blue, and to play with them was 
beauty’s prerogative. 

She was the youngest of three sisters 
—daughters of old Major Hamilton, 
who was killed at Shiloh. Martha, the 
eldest, had married her cousin, Thomas 
Hamilton, who went gallantly through 
the whole war, only. to be fatally 
wounded in the last battle. 

To marry kinsmen had been one of 
the customs of the Hamiltons, and great 
was the surprise and grief when Eunice 
departed from the traditions of her 
family, married a Union Colonel, and 
went north with him while the house 
was still echoing the wails of her 
widowed sister. 

No good could come of such a marri- 
age, everyone said, and the prophesy 
seemed verified when the young wife 
returned within a year, shut herself up 
in the gloomiest rooms and refused to 
speak of the interval since she left the 
house a bride. 





Susan, the second sister, remained a 
spinster, and on her fell the heavy 
burden of the poverty-stricken abode. 
Mrs. Thomas Hamilton wasa confirmed 
invalid, and her daughter, Agnes, had 
grown up almost without a mother’s 
care. 

Though born under the shadow of a 
great sorrow, the girl had inherited a 
sunny temperament which often seemed 
out of place among her surroundings. 
Her aunt Susan had tried to educate 
her, and she had gone to school in the 
city for a year or two, but most of her 
knowledge had been gleaned from 
nature and her grandfather’s old vellum- 
bound books. She was seldom un- 
happy, and Miss Susan was altogether 
unprepared for the shower of tears with 
which she met her, one October after- 
noon, coming out of the gloomy library. 

‘*T’m so tired of it,” she sobbed. 

‘‘ Tired of what, dear? The book ?” 
her aunt inquired, seeing that she held 
in her hand a volume of Walter Scott. 

‘*O, no, no! Tired of the loneliness 
and of never seeing anybody.” 

Miss Susan had been dreading this, 
but it had come sooner than she ex- 
pected. 

‘““You are tired of the house,” she 
said, after a while. ‘‘ Look, dear, how 
the sun is shining on the leaves! And 
isn’t this the month for wild asters to 
bloom? Take Beauregard and gather 
a great basket full of them.” 

‘*It wouldn’t be natural for the child 
to feel as we do,” she said to her sisters 
an hour later. ‘‘ She is seventeen now, 
and ought to have different associations. 
I’ve been thinking for some time that 
we ought to renew our social intercourse 
with the world.” 

Eunice’s lip curled. ‘‘ Aneasy thing 
to say,” she ejaculated without raising 
her eyes. 

‘*On a limited scale, of course,” 
tinued Miss Susan. 


con- 
‘*T was thinking 


just now of cousin Raphael Calhoun. I 
have never answered his last letter. 
That was ten years ago. 

** Cousin Raphael has children, or had, 
when I visited his house during the war. 
There were young Raphael and little 
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Judith, they must be grown now. I 
ought to answer that letter and tell him 
about Agnes. I’m sure he would write 
her to visit them in Savannah.” 

It was obvious at supper that the 
wild asters had not elevated Agnes’ 
spirits very considerably. She had no 
appetite, and answered Miss Susan’s 
cheery little questions in monosyllables. 
Her aunt Eunice watched her furtively 
across the table. 

‘*You needn’t stay to help with the 
dishes, dear,” Miss Susan said, when 
the meal was finished, ‘‘ and I’ll sit with 
your mother until bed-time. Go right 
to sleep, that will do you more good 
than anything else. And listen, Sweet,” 
she whispered, as the girl kissed her 
good night, ‘‘there are better times 
coming for you. Trust an old maid to 
manage that.” 

Eunice Hamilton’s rooms were not 
connected with those occupied by her 
sisters and niece. She had chosen to 
live apart from them. 

As Agnes ascended the dark stair- 
case, she saw the cold, immovable face 
of her aunt Eunice. 

‘“*T was waiting for you,’ 
‘‘come with me.” 

Agnes followed her. The room they 
entered was small and meagrely fur- 
nished. A bed, a chair and a table were 
grouped on one side; on the other was 
a little altar, with a taper burning be- 
fore a crucifix. 

‘*How peaceful it looks,” sighed 
Agnes, with a remorseful memory of 
her recent yearnings for the world 
and the things thereof. ‘‘ You are 
good to bring me here to-night, Aunt 
Eunice.” 

‘*T have brought you here to hear a 
story that has little good in it,” replied 
her aunt. ‘‘ Sit down and listen: 

‘‘They tell me you are seventéen. 
At that age, Agnes, I was not an in- 
nocent child like you. I was a willful, 
selfish woman. My mother was dead 
and my father had suffered me to grow 
up without restraint. I have seen you 
reared in poverty and privation, and 
while I have deplored it, I have thought 


,’ 


she said; 


how much better it was than the limit-. 


less indulgence of my girlhood. The 
war broke out, and father went into the 
army, leaving his three daughters at 
home under the guardianship of rela- 
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tives whose authority I defied. Then 
the soldiers came. First our own, 
gallant fellows with high hopes, in 
those early days. They praised my 
beauty, and some of them swore they 
would die for me, and one of them did. 
God forgive me! I didn’t know then 
what suffering was, and I have borne 
my punishment.” 

She was pacing the floor with slow, 
regular steps. Her voice was low and 
calm, 

‘*When they went away—went to 
battle—I cared little, for the others 
came, and their homage pleased me 
quite as well, for a while, and then I 
grew weary of it; because P 

She paused in front of the crucifix, 
and Agnes waited in silent wonder. 
The story was new to her. 

‘“‘There was one among them, an 
officer of high rank, whose lightest 
word was more to me than the im- 
passioned vows of all other men,:and 
he held coldly aloof from me, though 
he treated the interests of my family 
with marked consideration. It is due 
to him that this stately forest still 
stands about our ruined house, while 
all the surrounding country is destitute 
of trees. After a while, he, too, went 
away, and then for the first time I 
knew war was terrible. I had loved 
my father and had wept for him, but 
the simple thought that this man could 
be killed filled me with such anguish as 
I had never dreamed of. 

‘* It was the last year of the war, and 
desolation and despair were everywhere, 
but when he came again, I forgot it all 
in my own happiness. 

‘¢ He had loved me from the first, he 
said, but there had been barriers in the 
way and he could not speak. He had 
been married, and his wife, though 
dead to him, was still accounted living. 
She had been in an asylum, hopelessly 
insane, for more than three years. The 
laws of his State would have given him 
a divorce, but he had never asked it. 
And now news had come that death had 
released them both. 

‘‘We were married. 





I turned from 


my own people, from the graves of the 
dead and the sorrows of the living, and 
went with him. 

‘‘We journeyed slowly, visiting many 
places, and stopping for weeks together 
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in gay, triumphant northern cities. All 
their rejoicing seemed like a part of my 
own. 

‘*At last we arrived at his home. 
He had held no communication with 
his relatives since our marriage, wish- 
ing to surprise them, and, at his re- 
quest, a servant admitted us un- 
announced into the room where the 
family were assembled. 

‘‘They crowded about him with joy- 
ous cries of welcome, but all gave place 
to one—a woman—who clung about his 
neck, and laughed and wept, and called 
him her husband, and bade him see how 
much like him their child had grown. 

‘“‘T thought he would tell me it was 
all false, but he did not speak; and 
when I saw him standing there between 
us, trembling and cowering, all my mad 
idolatry was turned to hatred—unrea- 
soning, unrelenting hatred. I denounced 
him with the tongue of a fusy, de- 
nounced his kindred, and the people of 
the North. I tore his false marriage 
ring from my finger and hurled it at 
him, and with it a curse on him and on 
his child. 

‘*T have but a confused remembrance 
of what followed. I know I left the 
house, and went on, and on, and on, 
trying only to get away from the pain 
of living. And yet the thought of self- 
destruction never came tome. Father 
Xavier says a merciful God kept it away. 
I don’t know.” 

Again she stopped before the crucifix, 
but her voice was unshaken, though 
Agnes was weeping convulsively. 

‘*Rest came at last—the rest of un- 
consciousness; and after that, a slow 
awakening to a sense of physical pain, 
and a face bending over me that I had 
seen somewhere. The pain grew 
stronger, but the face went away anda 
sister of charity came. Weeks after, 
when the life I longed to lose was be- 
yond danger of death, the sister told me 
how that his wife had followed me and 
nursed me through my unconsciousness. 
She ended by saying, ‘She is here 
now, and begs to speak to you if you 
can bear it.’ As if anything could hurt 
me then! 

‘*T saw her, and she explained every- 
thing so far as it could be explained. 
She had been in the asylum three years, 
and her malady had become so acute 


a ee 


that the doctors had said her death was 
only a question of hours. Her friends, 
having at that time a means of commu- 
nicating with her husband, far away in 
the South, had written to say long be- 
fore, in effect, that she was already not 
only figuratively, but actually dead. It 
was not natural, she said, that he should 
grieve, for her insanity had been pro- 
nounced incurable before he went to 
the war. She was dead to him. 

‘*She forgave him, forgave the man 
who could think her dead under such 
painful circumstances without a tear, 
and could take to his heart another 
woman. She reproached only herself, 
who had come back so suddenly and 
unexpectedly with sound mind and body 
to a world in which, plainly, she had 
forfeited her place. She would release 
him—there was a way, and he could re- 
pair my wrong by a lawful marriage. 

“T rejected the proposition with 
scorn and asked only to be left alone, 
never again to hear of the man who, on 
such a chance, had risked my temporal 
and eternal welfare.” 

She bowed her head before the cruci- 
fix, and Agnes, emboldened by sym- 
pathy, stole to her side and put her 
arms around her. 

‘*No more to-night, dear aunt; an- 
other time?” she sobbed. 

‘*To-night, Agnes, for the first and 
last time. You wonder why I tell it 
now. Iam coming to that, soon.” 

She suffered herself to be led to a 
chair, and Agnes, kneeling beside her, 
listened while she hurried on to the 
conclusion of her story. 

‘*T remained at the hospital, a Cath- 
olic institution, until my child was 
born—dead, thank God—and after that 
a wish to come back here possessed me. 
Why should I keep away? My right 
here was as good as my sisters’; the 
house was large, and we could live 
apart. 

‘*T returned, and six years went by 
without event. Then a letter came. 
It was from her. He was dead, and, 
dying, had prayed me to forgive him, 
and to accept from him, dead, what he 
dared not offer while living—the means 
of restoring the old place here to what 
it was before he knew it. Asif money 
could restore the past! 

‘*T made no answer to her letter, and 
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heard no more until very lately, when 
news came that she, too, was dead. 
The money, with accumulated interest, 
remains for me to command. She had 
thought I might take it when I knew 
they both were gone. Why are you 
crying, Agnes?” 

‘*T was thinking how he must have 
suffered.” 

“ier” 

‘*Yes. He made you both unhappy 
without meaning harm to either. O, 
Aunt Eunice, you have not withheld 
- your forgiveness all these years? She 
forgave at first. Are you less generous 
now?” 

‘¢Ts there no rest, no heaven, with- 
out that? Are not pain and penance 
and wretchedness enough?’”’ 

For the first time her voice was 
shaken. She composed it by a visible 
effort, and went on in her usual unim- 
passioned tones, 

‘*We will talk no more of me and 
what I feel or have felt. Itis of you I 
wish to speak. You are young, Agnes, 
and life is all before you. Will you 
take this money? With it you can pro- 
cure, for your mother, comforts, luxu- 
ries, possibly health. You can go abroad 
and leave poverty and monotony be- 
hind you.” 

The prospect was dazzling. Agnes 
dared not trust herself to speak for sev- 
eral moments. 

‘*You do well to reflect,” said her 
aunt, noticing the pause. 

‘‘' This man,” said Agnes, slowly, ‘‘ he 
was my father’s foeman?” 

‘He was an officer’in the Northern 
army. Your father died fighting for 
the South.” 

‘*T cannot touch the money,” said 
Agnes, firmly. ‘‘ There is no bitter- 
ness in my refusal. I only feel that to 
accept the money would be to dishonor 
my father,” replied Agnes, quickly. 

‘¢ This is your decision?” 

**'Yes.” 

‘*Then we will never speak of the 
matter again. Do not let my story 
weigh upon you, but when you think of 
me in the future, let it explain what 
would otherwise be mysterious. Good- 
night, Agnes.” 

It seemed to Agnes that this revela- 
tion must mark an epoch in her life; 
but the days that followed were like the 
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days that had gone before. Her mother 
was as nervously fretful, her Aunt Susan 
as much absorbed in petty trials and 
vexations, her Aunt Eunice as icily un- 
approachable. Worse than all, her 
books lost interest. Having been 
brought face to face with a history so 
tragic, made the most thrilling events 
recorded by her favorite authors seem 
far away and unreal. 

Happily there was nothing morbid in 
her temperament, and her close friend- 
ship with nature remained undisturbed. 
She spent many of the brilliant autumn 
days out of doors, attended by Beaure- 
gard, a negro lad so small and black 
and elfish that she called him her 
‘* goblin page.” 

Beauregard’s office in the Hamilton 
establishment would have been a sine- 
cure, had the emolument been forth- 
coming. To attend Agnes in her 
rambles and drive the old brindled cow 
home in the evenings were his sole 
duties. 

Several times of late, however, Beau- 
regard had been called upon to go as 
far as the post-office. Evidently Miss 
Susan was expecting something to come 
of these journeys. Agnes ventured to 
inquire about them one day, and Miss 
Susan confided to her that she had re- 
opened a correspondence with Cousin 
Raphael Calhoun, and had reason to 
think that his son, young Raphael, was 
coming soon to make them avisit. She 
had been looking for a letter to that ef- 
fect for some time, but had now come 
to the conclusion that young Raphael 
intended to surprise them by coming 
unheralded. 

Agnes smiled, and patted Miss Su- 
san’s soft brown hair, which had always 
been her chief beauty. ‘I’m inclined 
to think he will be the surprised party 
when he sees us.” 

‘* Maybe I’ll meet him in the woods,” 
said Agnes. ‘‘ How shall I know him ? 
Has he light hair or dark? Brown 
eyes or blue?” 

“Tl not tell you because you are 
laughing at me, and there’s Beauregard 
waiting with his basket, so be off with 
your incredulity, and if he comes while 
you are gone, I'll tell him what a 
naughty child you are.” 

Agnes was more at home under the 
stately trees than in the dismantled 
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house of her ancestors. From her 
infancy she had been a child of 
the forest. The mighty tulip trees 
shook down their honeyed blossoms 
for her in the early spring, and 
spread a carpet of golden leaves in 
the autumn. The beeches embowered 
her with their low hanging boughs, 
and the venerable oaks looked benignly 
on her as she sailed their empty acorn 
cups on the little stream that watered 
their roots. They were in all the glory 
of their autumn coloring that late 
October afternoon, with a cloudless sun 
pouring his generous radiance athwart 
them, and her heart swelled with a 
sense of their beauty and grandeur. 
She wondered how discontent could 
have found a dwelling place there. 

‘*|’m different from other girls,” she 
said to herself. ‘‘I’ve lived in the 
woods, and my ‘fate’ is more likely to 
come te me out here under the trees. 
This is Halloween. Sunlight is_bet- 
ter than candle-light any time; the 
water is a beautiful mirror,—and, why, 
here is an apple in my pocket!” 

She drew nearer the stream, kneeled 
down and looked earnestly into the 
water. Trees and vines lay mirrored 
in its depths, and from the yellow fo- 
liage of an inverted hickory the elfish 
face of Beauregard grinned up at her. 
She dashed the apple at the reflection, 
startling the woodland echoes with her 
merry laughter, and sprang lightly to 
her feet, just in time to confront—not an 
apparition, but a real presence coming 
toward her on the other bank of the 
stream. 

‘‘T beg your pardon,” said the pres- 
ence, taking off his hat, ‘‘but I have 
lost my way in this primitive forest. 
Will you kindly direct me to the road?” 

‘* Certainly,” Agnes answered. ‘‘Just 
follow the stream until you come to a 
log lying across it. Cross over there 
and take the footpath—’”’ 

‘*Leaves done kivered up de parf,” 
interrupted Beauregard from the tree- 
top. 

‘*So they have. Let’s see; I might 
send Beauregard with you, or, if you 
are not in a hurry, we are both going 
directly, when the basket is filled,” said 
Agnes with the simplicity of a child. 

The traveler, a young man some 
three or four years older than herself, 





declared he was in no hurry, and asked 
if he might come over and help fill the 
basket. Agnes replied that he might, 
only it would probably be filled before 
he could find the crossing and return, 

A crossing, however, was easily 
found, for the athletic young fellow 
came over at a bound which elicited 
a cry of admiration from Beauregard. 

‘‘What a magnificent forest this is!” 
he said, looking round him. ‘‘I won- 
der if the forest of Arden was as beau- 
tiful.” 

‘‘T think not,” said Agnes, ‘‘Or the 
banished duke would never have left it 
to return to court.” 

He had put the question to himself, 
not expecting an opinion from this rus- 
tic maiden in antiquated gown and sun- 
bonnet 

He observed her more closely now, 
and asked, ‘‘Do you live far from 
here?” 


‘‘ Very near,’ she answered, ‘‘ You 


‘can see the house when all the leaves 


are off the trees, but the windings of 
the path among the shrubs and vines 
make the walk rather long.” 

Beauregard had come down from the 
tree, and the basket was soon filled. 
There was nothing to detain them 
further and they started on their walk, 
Agnes leading the way with quiet 
dignity. 

An older man might have regarded 
her curiously as an unusual type; 
but it is not in the nature of one-and- 
twenty to be critical, and he was only 
serenely conscious of her grace and 
loveliness. 

Agnes was about to say good even- 
ing to the young man who was now her 
sole escort, when he remarked: 

‘‘T am relieved of one difficulty only 
to find myself in another. I wonder if 
you could tell me which end of this road 
will take me to a place known as the 
old Hamilton House?” 

Her face was eloquent with surprise. 

‘‘Why, that is our house,” she said. 
‘‘T am Agnes Hamilton, and you—O, 
you are Cousin Raphael, and I’m so 
glad you have come!” 

He smiled involuntarily at her sudden 
change of demeanor. 

‘* Never before,’ he said, ‘‘have I 
been tempted to abjure a part of my 
name, but, unhappily, I was not christ- 
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ened Raphael. Then, suddenly remem- 
bering himself, he flushed painfully, 
and said, baring his head before her: 

‘‘Miss Hamilton, you have accorded 
me a favor which might have been 
withheld had you known what my name 
really is, and one which I certainly 
should not have asked had I known 
yours. Iam Walter Hillyard.” 

She shook her head slowly. 

‘‘T have never heard of you,” she 
said. 

‘¢ Then there must be more than one 
family of Hamiltons living hereabouts,” 
he said with evident relief. ‘‘I am look- 
ing for a lady known as Eunice Hamil- 
ton.” 

It flashed over Agnes that once, at 
school, she had heard her Aunt deris- 
ively spoken of as ‘‘ Mrs. Colonel Hill- 
yard.” 

‘*Can it be,” she said, ‘‘ that the un- 
happy man who married my Aunt 
Eunice was 2 

‘* My father.” 

‘¢Oh, Iam so sorry!” 

As expressive of her feeling toward 
him, the exclamation might have been 
considered ambiguous; but he did not 
think of this, indeed he hardly knew 
what she had said. He only knew well 
that her low tones were tremulous and 
her beautiful eyes were full of tears. 

‘‘Tt was only very lately,” she went 
on, ‘‘ that I heard that mournful story, 
and I have felt so deeply for them all, 
most of all for him. 

‘*God bless you for saying that!” he 
said fervently. ‘‘ It assures me you will 
help me with my difficult mission. I 
have come in fulfillment of a promise 
to my mother. She was desirous to be 
of service to your aunt.” 

Instantly Agnes’ pride was on the 
alert. 

‘‘She gave herself needless trouble 
about the fallen fortunes of our house. 





We are accustomed to our life. Our 
wants are few,” she said. 
‘‘It was not that,” he replied. ‘‘It 


was no one’s temporal welfare that 
most concerned her. My mother was 
deeply religious, and your aunt’s bitter- 
ness of spirit was her greatest grief. 
She could not endure the thought that 
my father, who had unwittingly wrecked 
a life, should be held accountable for a 
soul as well. Toward the close of her 
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sorrowful life, she was troubled by the 
fear that she had omitted a part of her 
duty by not coming here in person. I 
promised her I would come when she 
was dead.” 

They had been walking onward as 
they talked, and stopped now in silence 
at the disused gate. The level rays of 
the setting sun gilded the tops of the 
gorgeous trees and left the old house 
and the dark evergreens in shadow. 

She was the first to speak, moved by 
that high regard for hospitality which 
is inbred in Southern hearts. 

‘*Will you come in?” she asked, tim- 


idly. ‘‘ Mother is always ill and sees 
no one. I will tell Aunt Susan you are 
here.” 


“It is your Aunt Eunice I must 
speak with.” 

‘* She will not see you.” 

‘* Not if you ask it?” 

‘*T dare not tell her you are here.” 

‘*And I have come so far, and my 
mother wished it so earnestly.” 

She was keenly responsive to the 
pleading note in his voice, a quick im- 
agination presenting to her the scene 
which memory was holding up to him: 
the sorrowful mother going out of the 
world lamenting that she must leave a 
work undone; the son comforting her 
with a solemn promise to take it up 
where she laid it down and finishit. But 
how could he without the help of some- 
one who had access to her unrelenting 
aunt? 

‘*T thought you would help me,” he 
went on, ‘‘ because you said you felt 
deeply for us all, and because I know 
you might plead so effectively.” 

‘*T will try,” she said, ‘‘ but not now. 
I must have time to think.” 

‘* May I come to-morrow?” 

ee.” 

He went away confident of success, 
but when he came again on the morrow 
she was waiting for him at the gate, her 
face white and tear-stained. 

Her Aunt Eunice had disappeared, 
and they could find no trace of her. 
She had evidently left the place the 
previous day, while Agnes was in the 
woods—left it for the first time in all 
those years. 

‘« She has nursed her wrongs so long, 
and been so silent and wretched,” Ag- 
nes said, ‘‘ we fear——” 
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He tried to reassure her with all the 
arguments at his command, and begged 
to be of service to her friends in their 
distress. Might he not see her mother, 
or the other aunt? 

‘‘No,” she told him. ‘‘ They were both 
ignorant of that part of their sister’s 
history with which he was concerned. 
To press it on them now might increase 
their distress. But she could not say 
he might not come again if only to hear 
they had news of the missing one, in 
whom he too had some claim to feel an 
interest.” 

And so it was that he came the next 
day, and the next, and they met in the 
free, illimitable light of heaven, looking 
deep into each other eyes, with no veil 
of conventionalities between. 

On the third day she greeted him 
with a smile. 

‘‘We have tidings,” she said. ‘‘A 
letter. She has gone into a convent. 
Not long ago that would have saddened 
us, but, after all our fears, it seems like 
good news.” 

She was almost buoyant, now that 
the strain of suspense was removed, 
and he shared her sense of relief. 

‘‘Gone to a convent,” he repeated. 
‘Well, I should have thought this se- 
cluded spot was enough like a cloister. 
I wonder if she really finds any 
change?” 

‘Oh, indeed, yes. In a convent 
everything is peaceful and holy.” 

‘“‘TIs not everything peaceful and 
holy here?” 

‘‘Not always. Then inaconvent, you 
know, she has the holy pictures, the 
music, and the incense, and she can see 
the sweet-faced nuns every day.” 

‘“‘ And here,” he answered, ‘‘she had 
the holy face of nature, the light of 
heaven, the songs of birds, and the 
breath of flowers, and she could see 
you every day.” 

He spoke with a boy’s impulsive 
frankness, and never a thought that the 
speech might savor of gallantry; and 
she, unused to compliment, could place 
but one construction on his words. 

‘*Do you think I look like a nun?” 
she asked. ‘‘ Father Xavier says I do. 
I used to see him sometimes when he 
came to see Aunt Eunice.” 

Walter frowned. Would Father Xa- 
vier and her aunt conspire to rob her of 


her freedom and shut her up in a con- 
vent? 

‘*You are wot like a nun,” he said. 
‘“‘It would be a terrible sin against na- 
ture to make you one.” 

‘‘T will never be one,” she said. ‘‘I 
love the woods and all the wild things 
too well.” 

His brow cleared. They had been 
walking up the green avenue, and were 
at the old porch. They sat down on 
the broad step, their feet deep in yel- 
low leaves, and talked of their meeting 
in the woods, of the days that had 
passed since then, of the object of his 
visit and how strange it was that he 
should have come just at that time. 

The golden moments passed on noise- 
less feet. As the sun dipped lower be- 
hind the mighty trees, their words grew 
more earnest. 

“‘If I could only have helped you 
more in your time of trouble,” he said, 
‘*T would feel that I had not come in 
vain.” 

‘* You have helped me so much,” she 
said, smiling. ‘*The anxious days 
were shorter because I knew you would 
come in the evening. It is such comfort 
to have someone to talk toof our trou- 
bles. I don’t know what I should have 
done without you. Mother was so ill, 
and Aunt Susan was almost beside her- 
self with fear. They are both better now.” 

‘‘Which means you have no further 
need of me?” 

“Oh, no, but I know you must go 
home now, and I am so glad you can 
go happy. It is not right that you 
should suffer one pang for all the 
wretched past.” 

He was stirring the bright leaves 
restlessly with his foot and made her 
no answe’. 

‘* You have discharged all your duty,” 
she went on, ‘‘and. kept your promise 
to your mother so far as lies in human 
power. Aunt Eunice, in convent, is 
beyond your reach; and there, with only 
holy influence about her, we can believe 
she will find grace and peace.” 

Still he was silent. 

‘You can go now with a light heart, 
can you not?” 

She put the question timidly, troubled 
by his silence. 

‘*No,” he answered, abruptly, ‘for 
I have seen you,” 
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Her eyes, which had been fixed on 
his, dilated with wonder, and then 
sought the ground. A wave of crim- 
son swept over her face. 

‘‘You must go,” she said, 
never come again.” 

‘* You said just now that I ought not 
to suffer for the past. What else than 
the past stands between me and my 
right to love you, and win your love? 
You cannot answer. You know there 
is nothing else. Have / offended you? 
You are sending me away, never to see 
you again. Let me see your mother or 
your aunt.” 

‘“They would not listen to you,” 
she said quietly. 

He had risen and was standing before 
her, looking down upon her, perplexed 
by her calmness. 

‘*T cannot understand you!” he said. 
‘‘When I first saw you, your eyes filled 
with tears at the mention of my father’s 
sorrows; but you can send me away, and 
feel no regret that I leave all my heart 
with you.” 

Her face was radiant. 

‘*How can I feel regret,” she said, 
‘for the greatest happiness I have ever 
known? Regret may come hereafter; 
to-day there is no room in my heart for 
anything but joy.” 

‘* You do not banish me, then?” he 
cried, passionately. 

‘*No! But you must go now. Good- 
bye. I shall always, always thank God 
because you came.” 

She held out her hands to him. 

‘*T will not release these hands until 
you tell me I may come again. We 
love each other. Who, or what under 
heaven has the right to part us?” 

As if the question had been a chal- 
lenge to the spirit of the past, the heavy 
door swung on its rusty hinges, and 
Eunice Hamilton confronted them. 

‘You thought I had gone forever,” 
she said, ‘‘and I thought so too yester- 
day; but something here kept drawing 
me. I know now what it was. Walter 
Hillyard, I have heard all!” 

He would have answered, but Agnes 
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drew her hand from his, and clasped 
her arms around her aunt. 

‘*If you have heard all,” she said, 
‘‘you know why he is here. You 
know that he came to seek the forgive- 
ness withheld from the living. Dear 
aunt, we have you again, and we will 
all be happy yet.” 

‘*Child, you speak of happiness to 
one who has forgotten the meaning of 
the word.” 

‘*You will learn it again.” 

‘* Ah, in your new-found ecstasy, you 
refuse to believe that misery has a 
place in the world. I have not forgot- 
ten my own youth so utterly that I 
fail to comprehend that. I do not ask 
you to consider me or my wrongs; but 
have you forgotten that this boy is the 
son of your father’s foeman? ” 

‘* My father was too brave to cherish 
hatred and resentment.” 

The elder woman looked at her not 
unkindly. 

‘*Love makes you eloquent,” she 
said, ‘‘and your words find an echo in 
my dead heart. Be it so; I am quitting 
the world forever. Go your way, and 
when we stand at the bar of God, say 
not that I, who wrecked the happiness 
of too many others, stood between you 
and yours.” 

She would have passed them, but 
Walter interposed. 

‘*Have you no word for me?” he 
asked with bowed head. 

‘“* Yes. Give back to this child, with 
usury, the happiness your father took 
from me, and when you see it in her 
face know that he is forgiven.” 

She waved her hand in adieu to the 
scene which she was quitting, stooped 
to kiss Agnes and hurried away. 

Agnes cheeks were wet with tears. 
Her lover hid them on his breast. 

‘* You have heard the conditions,” he 
said, when he could master the emotion 
which for a little while made utterance 
impossible; ‘‘ happiness for you, nothing 
but happiness. Look up, my darling, 
and let me see in your eyes the begin- 
ning of love’s atonement.” 
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MODEL YACHTS. 
THEIR BUILDING AND FITTINGS. 


By Pranklin Bassford. 


[CONCLUDED.] 


yachtsman 

has the real in- 

terests of his 
craft at heart he 
will devote all his 
energies to produc- 
ing a light and 
shapely vessel, 
and cutting her 
spars and sails of 
stylish and effec- 
tive shapes as well as proportions. For 
instance, nothing can so materially add 
to appearances, at any visible distance, 
as a cleanly cut club-topsail, with ex- 
tremely short leach set over a gaff, 
peaked as high as possible to preserve 
the necessary area in the mainsail, or a 
jib with a high clew and a staysail car- 
ried well up the masthead to close the 
otherwise awkward-looking gap between 
the forestay and the jib-leach. 

The throat halliard will be perman- 
ently lashed to the jaws of gaff, carried 
aloft, and loosely through the lowest 
eye on masthead, and thence downward 
again to a jam-bowline, to be set up or 
slackened at will. 

The necessary fixtures for setting a 
club-topsail are four small brass rings 
of %-inch interior diameter, which are 
lashed by thread or small, fine, soft, 
brass wire to the following points: One 
on the sprit, in a position to come 
down to and over the topmast hounds; 
one on the topmast, to receive the 
lower end of sprit; one on the lower 
side of club, to haul in over the peak of 
the gaff; and one on the upper side of 
the gaff, to take the inboard end of the 
club (about in the middle of the gaff), 
from whence the sail is passed over the 
gaff and hauled down flat by a tack 
to the jam-bowline whose loop is -arried 
beneath inverted hooks on socket at 
heel of mast. Arranged in this way, 
the club-topsail should be the last sail 
set, and may then be the first taken in 

* For the diagrams and working drawings of the fittings 


mentioned in this article, see Part I, inlast month’s OuT1NG, 
PP 485, 488 and 489. 
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when the wind increases too much. If 
the jam-bowline on the tack be slack- 
ened the loop can be removed from 
the hook at maststep without the neces- 
sity of touching any other part; the sail 
spars and all can be at once lifted out, 
which may often prove to be a pressing 
necessity. 

The club-topsail is usually lashed to 
its spars by simply sewing round them, 
but I prefer the lock-stitch, which 
leaves each turn circular rather than 
semi-spiral along the stick. 

Small single-eyed bands at either end 
will hold the sails when sewn to place. 

The fixture for attaching the head 
of the mainsail to the gaff is a 
“bridge,” which is about j-inch square 
the whole length, made of cigar-box 
wood, in as many lengths or sections 
as may be convenient, and attached to 
the gaff by pushing with pincers small 
iron pins through and through, at equi- 
distances, spaced say every two inches. 
If hammered through, instead of 
pushed, the cigar-box wood will split. 
In relation to the iron pins, they may 
be purchased by the paper even more 
cheaply than ordinary brass-plated pins 
and are still more desirable in model 
building because stronger and stiffer. 

The mainsail is attached to the main- 
boom, and jib and staysail also to their 
respective booms, by iron staples, 
spaced every half inch on an even line 
on top the whole length, through which 
a piece of finest linen fish-line is rigidly 
drawn and made fast at extremes—the 
sails then being sewn only to the line, 
except where securely sewn to brass 
eyes on bands at the ends. 

The iron staples may be made by 
bending the small iron pins above al- 
luded to, and filing off the heads and 
any unnecessary length, finishing by 
bringing both ends to equally sharp 
points which otherwise could not be 
hammered into the spars with equai 
ease. 

Mast hoops, for mainsail luff attach- 
ments, may be ordinary upholsterer’s 
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brass rings, of about }-inch inside diam- 
eter, for a mast of -inch, and, in any 
event, should neither be large nor 
small, so as not to hold the sail too close 
to or too far from the spar. 

When winds are so strong that top- 
sails cannot be advantageously carried, 
it would, of course, be folly to attempt 
to force even a bare topmast against 
them, and the spar should be stepped 
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side securely soldered, as there is suffi- 
cient allowance of extra length to 
permit of a reliable joint. The brass 
ribbon need not be more than ¥; inch in 
thickness for all necessary strength, and 
it is particularly desirable to avoid the 
slightest additions to weight which must 
be carried aloft, for which reason really 
all metal fixtures ought to be made of 
aluminum. A square foot of this of even 























with a view to its quick and easy re- 
moval. I cut a topmast in the manner 
shown in illustration of topmast truck 
and hounds, and, where it is set into 
the upper band on mastcap, I cut a 
shoulder on the stick, which prevents it 
from sliding any lower. 

The masthead bands may be made 
from j-inch brass ribbon, bent as 
sketched, and the long laps on after 


7s-inch thickness will only weigh 17% 
ounces, and would make all needed 
fittings for several models, except the 
fins, which, if of aluminum, would have 
to be 3,-inch, to give required rigidity, 
but would well repay the small addi- 
tional cost. While there is still con- 


siderable difficulty in getting much 
strength from aluminum solders, it 
would only be necessary to add some- 
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thing to the length of laps on the bands, 
etc., to insure a factor of safety, and 
processes are being constantly perfected 
both of soldering and riveting it. 

The triple-eyed band for topmast 
hounds can be made similarly to the 
quadruple, shown in sketches for out- 
board bowsprit end. The topmast 
shrouds will be turned through the eyes 
on either hand and lashed, or served to 
stand permanently. The jib-topsail- 
stay will have a hook lashed to its head 
to readily engage or disengage to its 
eye on hounds. 

The lower-mast main shrouds may be 
merely tied in a square knot, tightly, to 
the masthead, between the spreader 
and the lower band, in which sufficient 
space should be allowed. Take heavy 
braided (wot twisted) gray fish-line, tie 
the square knot in the middle of the 
necessary length and then bring both 
ends down on the same side to jam- 
bowlines and hooks to catch in eyes on 
top of rails. The masthead backstays 
should be tied in the same way in their 
middle, tied to knot aft of masthead, 
one part then leading to the rails on 
either hand. By the employment of 
jam-bowlines the parts may be set up 
as taut at any time as may be desired, 
but, it may be well said here, that the 
allowance of a slight amount of play to 
the masthead will surely be found pro- 
ductive of greater possible speed than 
to hold it with absolute rigidity. 

Round the masthead and extending 
far enough in front to allow both mast 
and topmast to go through without 
throwing them out of line, I employ 
bridles made of wire, in the shape 
sketched, to receive hooks from heads 
of jib and forestays, and also to serve as 
fair-leaders for the jib and staysail hal- 
liards, from whence they lead to loops 
and jam-bowlines, which are caught by 
the inserted hooks on socket at mast- 
step. I have advocated sewing all head- 
sails to their stays, asI still do a jib- 
topsail, but as the Lonsdale cambric, 
from which the sails are made, is likely 
at times to stretch unequally on the 
larger sails, I believe better results can 
be obtained by using halliards on the 
lower sails, and still exercising care not 
to haul them too much at any time, 
which, of course, would immediately 
draw them out of shape. 


Bowsprit shroud’s, main shroud’s, 
backstays and topmast shroud’s hooks 
are caught in eyes turned by round- 
pointed pliers on the ends of strong wire, 
as sketched, for ‘‘chain plates,” which 
should be at least one and a half inches 
in length, to insure necessary holding 
power when driven well into the rails 
and hull. 

Rails, by the way, are going out of 
style, as being bulky and more or less 
unnecessary, and mere _ foot-boards 
opened beneath to let out water from 
deck are fast coming into vogue. If 
rails are employed, much of their weight 
may be reduced by cutting out long 
scuppers at frequent intervals all the 
way from the rigging to the taffrail. 
Whether rails, foot or covering boards 
are employed at the edges of the deck, 
the best way to secure them there is by 
the use of the iron pins previously 
alluded to, spaced every half inch orsoall 
the way round, or, if the rail has scup- 
pers of about two inches length each 
and one-half inch of solid space is 
allowed between each scupper, two pins 
may be driven down at each solid up- 
right. 

The detachable spreader I employ at 
masthead, of which I give two sketches, 
has given satisfaction, is easily and in- 
expensively made, and prevents the 
scratching of the deck when the mast is 
laid flat, asin carrying model from place 
to place. The metal collar on spreader 
is doubly riveted in the rear, and there- 
fore the spreader itself can never cock- 
bill on the mast—that is, get lower on 
either hand. The brass pins on the 
collar, of course, also go through the 
masthead, and can be quickly put 
through or pulled out. The spreader 
itself I make of hickory and bore 
through it vertically every half inch, so 
that it may also serve as a pin-rack for 
jib-topsail sheets, which are led from a 
pin near mast through an eye fixed on 
each outboard end of spreader, and lead 
thence through the eye of an ‘S” 
hook (caught again in an eye on the 
clew of the sail), and the sheet then 
returns to a point near the opposite side 
of the masthead in similar style. Mov- 
ing either pin outward on spreader 
gives play to sheet and as much or little 
may be given as required for any point 
of sailing. 
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The sketches show the genetal style 
of the bowsprit gammon-strap and in- 
board bands, the latter carrying an eye 
on top to take the ‘‘S” Kook on foot of 
forestay. The gamwfon-strap at head 
rails should be screwed to solid wood— 
that is, the keafl should not be hollowed 
out at that point—and the boswsprit 
should have a shoulder to prevent its 
passing through the gammon-strap. 
This serves the double purpose of hold- 
ing the spar outboard, and also prevent- 
ing its being forced in, by collision or 
otherwise, and bearing too heavily on 
the inboard band. As the latter is 
fastened only to the deck, which might 
easily be badly split by a hard blow 
from ahead, even though fortified be- 
neath by strengthening strips such as 
have been suggested, the method of 
confining the possible reaction from 
collision to the gammon-strap is a 
reasonably sure preventive from injury 
and has, in actual practice, proven 
efficient. 

On the outboard end of bowsprit, as 
drawn, a band with four lugs is placed 
to take the ends of bobstay, bowsprit 
shrouds and ‘‘S” hook at tack of jib. 
Another small shoulder is cut at this 
point on the sprit to prevent the band 
drawing along the stick—the greatest 
strain on the entire rig being received 
from the bobstay. 

Both the fore-staysail and jib-boom 
are completed with eyes on the points 
of their outboard ends which catch in 
‘¢S” hooks, which in turn are caught on 
the eyes in lugs on bands. The stays 
can be brought down directly through 
the upper arms of the ‘‘S” hooks or 
they can be attached by separate hooks 
as shown in sketch of bowsprit out- 
board. 

Outside of the principal band, a 
single-eyed smaller band is placed on 
the sprit to take the jib-topsail-stay. 
All jibstays are brought down to jam- 
bowlines, and by that means kept taut 
at all times—the rings or ‘‘hanks” on 
stays not being sewn low enough to 
permit of interference with setting up 
of stays. 

The bobstay must be a hard spring 
brass wire of ;, diameter, and the turn- 
buckle or a sleeve-nut is absolutely 
necessary to hold it rigidly in place. A 
V-shaped plate of brass is countersunk 


into the stem in such a way as to bring 
the eye, which is brought through the 
plate by leading a wire along its whole 
length, and projecting a turn of the wire 
through the orifice of the plate exactly 
at the L.W. L. The object is to pro- 
vide considerable length for soldering 
the wire fast to the interior, and so 
gaining security and strength. 

On the outboard ends of both bow- 
sprit and main-boom I place a small 
brass ferrule and a button-headed tack, 
which is purely protective in the event 
of their striking any object afloat or 
ashore. Ashore, by the way, in carrying 
models in vehicles, etc., I provide a 
rough, close-fitting stump bowsprit, 
upon which the boat may be upended 
without liability to injury and more 
conveniently rested than in any other 
way—the stump to project beyond the 
point of the harpin, and to have a 
shoulder at gammon-strap, so that it 
may not be driven inboard. Within an 
inch or two of the inboard end of both 
fore and jib-booms—the last furthest 
forward—I drive a long pin of brass 
with an eye turned on the end. To 
these eyes I attach the ‘‘S” hooks, 
through which their sheets play loosely 
on the lower end. The advantage of 
using additional hooks, instead of run- 
ning or reaving the sheets directly 
through the eyes already on the booms, 
is that by detaching the hook you may 
proceed to detach the other fittings of 
the sail and ultimately remove them, 
sail and all, without further disturbing 
the sheet; while, if the additional hooks 
were not there, the sheets would have 
to be unrove and rerove every time you 
took off the jib or staysail. Remember 
to use a hook similarly, for the same 
purpose, through an eye or small ring 
sewn to the jib-topsail’s clew. 

The jib-topsail of a thirty-five inch 
boat should be thirty-six inches on the 
luff or stay, and its head sewn to the 
stay at a point within three inches of 
the topmast hounds, and the tack sewn 
taut, after the stay has been set up in 
place. The clew should he exactly 


equi-distant from either head or tack, 
precisely in the middle of the sail. 

As the main boom will be carried 
very close to the deck, at the mast, it 
will be more convenient if the sheet 
cleat or pin rack is not laid within six 
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inches of the socket at partners, from 
which point it should extend aft about 
twelve inches. , It should be made 
twelve inches long by three-quarters of 
an inch broad of any hard wood about one 
quarter of an ineh thick, and should be 
bored through and through on either 
two or three lines as may be preferred, 
spaced every half inch—somewhat re- 
sembling acribbage board. Five screw 
eyes may be cut off toa shank length 
of one quarter of an inch and filed to 
smoothly and snugly fit every hole. To 
two of the pins attach the inboard ends 
of the stay-sail sheet, one on either 
hand—having first been led through 
eyes driven into the deck abeam of the 
mast, and thence passed through hook 
or fore-boom. To two others perman- 
ently lash the ends of jib sheet, which 
will then lead through eyes slightly aft 
of the rail heads, on the rails or deck, 
as may be preferred, and thence leading 
through the hook on jib-boom. To the 
fifth screw eye attach the inboard end 
of the main sheet, having set it well 
forward on the cleat—the others, of 
course, having been set well aft. By 
this arrangement there will always be 
an ample length of head sheets, and the 
main sheet may be released from either 
one or two of the open eyes on the main 
boom, so letting the boom have more 
and more play. 

In sailing dead to leeward I now re- 
move the hook on outboard end of 
main sheet from the eye on deck near 
taffrail, cast the sheet off from all of the 
open eyes on the boom, and hook the 
outboard end tothe middle eye. My 
sheet is cut of sufficient length to 
exactly hold the boom then when broad 
off. Minor changes in trim may easily 
be made by moving the pin on the cleat 
at any time, and this arrangement en- 
tirely does away With the previous ne- 
cessity of employing both a windward 
and a leeward main sheet, and saves 
valuable time in quick handling. 

On the plan of deck you will note the 
double ended tiller and the threaded 
traveler, with nuts, which, of course, 
are revolved to any point; and as they 
restrict the play of the tiller between 
them, they permit of any desired allow- 
ance of helm, much or little, as the pre- 
vailing winds may demand. 

When the main sheet which passes 
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loosely through an eye on the after end 
of the tiller pulls on the latter, so put- 
ting the helm up as far as the nuts on 
traveler allow, the elastic band, which 
extends from a hook on the forward end 
of tiller toa small cleat still further for- 
ward, will pull the tiller back to the 
center again as soon as the extra strain 
is released on the sheet. The elastic 
band and cleat is preferable to any wire 
spring, because you can always increase 
or diminish the tension of the band by 
extra turns on the cleat, or by remov- 
ing some of those already made, thereby 
meeting the variable pressure of chang- 
ing winds. The forward arm of tiller 
is advisable, because, if the elastic band 
be led aft to a cleat there, the main 
sheet may often foul in it, which is al- 
together unlikely when the cleat is for- 
ward of the rudder head. 

Small provisions of similar character 
to the above may seem more or less un- 
important, but they mark sharply, 
nevertheless, a line between a practic- 
able and an impracticable saz/ing model, 
and add much to the possible speed of 
the boat under all circumstances, when 
it can be kept going continuously, 
rather than occasionally held in hand 
for readjustments, which often consume 
a great deal of valuable time. In a 
long race the boat which is most often 
stopped will be defeated, even if still 
capable of better speed than her ad- 
versary. 

A drawing is given showing the shape 
and adjustment of an all-lead center- 
board, which has been used in the past 
with more or less satisfaction and fre- 
quency, but is still open to many ob- 
jections. Some model yachtsmen stick 
to them yet, and call all boats using 
ballast in fin-keel form ‘‘ freaks,” etc., 
considering their own craft as the only 
legitimate ones. To these gentlemen 
it should only be necessary to quote a 
few facts which ought to convince them 
of their error. The strictly legitimate 
keel yacht, of large size, carries her 
ballast zzstde of her body and outside of 
her keel, but at no time below the lines 
to which she is built. This vessel 
draws from ten to twenty feet, accord- 
ing to her size, and reaches down into 
water of considerable density. 
~ No model yacht could carry the scant- 
est allowance of sail if so constructed, 
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while a good model yacht will carry the 
whole sail plan of the larger vessel, in 
proportionate wind, equally well. The 
only other trouble being that the winds 
are usually disproportionately strong, 
and models often make a far greater 
number of times their own lengths 
within similar periods than large yachts 
ever do, for that very reason, and for 
that reason only! For instance, if an 
eighty-foot sloop makes ten miles in an 
hour, equal speed by a forty-inch model 
(built on half inch scale) would require 
that she should sail six hundred and 
sixty times her length, or two thousand 
two hundred feet, also within an hour. 
No eighty-foot sloop ever made better 
speed with sheets well inboard, whereas 
I have often seen models of less than 
forty inch load line make more than 
five times that speed, or at a proportion- 
ate rate of fifty miles an hour for an 
eighty-footer—which is an absurdity, 
and solely due to their having such 
enormously unequal wind pressure. 

Models cannot have equal stability or 
power, and must combat unequal wind 
force; to be fac-simile reproductions of 
large boats they should have the same 
proportions of hull and spars all through, 
which they cannot be expected to carry, 
unless provision is made to enforce the 
necessary lateral resistance, which can 
only be done by carrying low ballast in 
fin-keel form, a strictly and entirely 
legitimate resort. 

An all-lead center-board’s center of 
weight can never be more than three or 
four inches below the keel, while a fin- 
keel’s center may be as many inches 
lower. The method of securing an all- 
lead center-board to the hull by a pipe 
rod and turn button or thumbscrew in- 
volves no little unnecessary weights in 
the fittings, and carried well above the 
load line at that, to say nothing of the 
fact that the pipe is subjected to strains 
which may easily start a leak in an in- 
accessible spot. 

By all means use the fin-keel, and 
secure it to the form by either of the 
two methods shown in sketches, unless 
you know of other means offering still 
further advantages. 

For a thirty-five-inch boat a fin should 
be about ten inches in length by five in 
depth, by one-eighth of an inch thick if 
of brass, or three-sixteenths if of alumi- 


num. Ifoutside fastening is employed, 
lugs may be cut on the top of the plate, 
slots reamed through them vertically, 
and then the lugs may be annealed by 
heat to a cherry red and hammered 
over on alternate right angles. The 
amount of weight the boat can carry at 
her designed load line will be varied, 
of course, by the weight of her hull and 
rig, which may be built under peculiar 
conditions as light asabout four pounds 
on thirty-five-inch load line, or may 
weigh full six pounds or over. The 
displacement of the plan given is nearly 
fifteen pounds, and the weight of every- 
thing else must be subtracted from 
that for the amount of ballast, to which 
again the ballast’s displacement in the 
water—in the neighborhood of three- 
quarters of a pound—must be added. 

Under ordinary conditions of wood— 
using white or red cedars, as lighter 
than pines—a boat on the plan pre- 
sented should swing something like ten 
pounds in combined weight of fin and 
lead. 

If lugs are used on the fin plates, as 
drawn, with turn buttons riveted in 
loosely, they should be countersunk 
into the dead wood at proper distances 
and at such points as to bring the center 
of the fin’s weight exactly under the 
center of buoyancy, which, in the plan 
presented, is located precisely eighteen 
five-eighth inches aft of the forward 
end of the load line. 

In casting lead on a fin, several bor- 
ings may be made where the lead is to 
run, and, in filling these, it will attach 
itself to the plate. Make a mold of dry 
sand, plaster of paris or wood of the 
desired shape, oil it well within (boiled 
linseed) and pour in the molten metal. 
When cool, pare off all uneven spots with 
a scraper, and go over it with emory- 
cloth until perfectly smooth. 

If a slot is selected by preference, the 
best method I have found has been to 
cut a niche at the top of the after end 
and cut the fin to fit it when first pushed 
up the whole height and then pushed 
aft into the niche: Of course, this can- 
not be accomplished by cutting into a 
single plank, but by making the dead 
wood from two planks, which have first 
been slotted and painted inside and then 
glued together defore attachment to the 
hull, it is easily practicable. 
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The threaded sleeve buttons in the 
illustration are countersunk into the 
dead wood on either hand of the upper 
and forward end of the slot, and a ma- 
chine-made screw forced through by 
boring out the fin. The inner sleeve 
only is threaded to take the screw which 
then draws loosely through the outer 
one, and, besides holding the fin up in 
the slot, the tendency is also to hold 
the dead wood together and overcome 
lateral strains, which otherwise might 
tear it apart. 

A metal bolt may also be permanently 
run through the dead wood below the 
‘* niche,” so that the fin in fitting there 
will rest upon the metal instead of the 
wood, and not wear away the ‘‘ niche.” 
By this means removing the single 
screw will enable you to remove the 
lead and fin at any time, and carry the 
boat and ballast separately and more 
conveniently. 

The rudder post pipe should be of 


three-thirty-seconds of an inch interior 


diameter, with a plate countersunk and 
screwed into the deck, which should be 
well protected from possible leakage 
there by red lead or other filler, and 
then varnished over in finishing the 
deck. 

At the lower end—if the dead wood 
does not extend so far aft—another 
plate is used, but, if put into the dead 
wood direct, the pipe should be cut of 
something like a writing-pen form and 
counter-sunk well below the load line. 
The rudder post may be bored through 
forward and aft, at two points below the 
load line, and reamed out on the forward 
side to take small brass screws attaching 
the rudder to the post. The lower end of 
the post may be sharpened to fit into an 
eye cut in the side of a flat bolt, which 
may be then driven exactly at right 
angles to the rudder’s rake into the 
bottom of the dead wood, and so sup- 
port the rudder and post in place. 

In closing, I may say in relation to 
sails that all should be made of Lons- 
dale cambric—nainsooks, etc., being too 
thin and too weak—and that the utmost 
care must be used to get and keep sails 
in shape. The Lonsdale cambric comes 
but thirty-six inches wide, but as a main- 
sail’s leach is always the selvage edge, 
the boom is on the bias from that edge, 
and it would be possible to get out a 


sail forty-four inches on the foot still in 
one piece, while I would not recom- 
mend more than forty-one inches for a 
thirty-five-inch load line boat, and the 
distance from the fore side of the mast 
to the jib tack should not be more than 
thirty-four. 

The mainsail may hoist twenty-four 
inches, and the gaff may be of the same 
length, with a good high peak—say, at 
least, forty-six and a half inches on the 
leach. A mainsail should be cut on 
the foot, with an allowance of three- 
quarters of an inch curve or fullness 
from a straight line, half an inch allow- 
ance on hoist, and the same on the 
head, otherwise the sail will pull in on 
the leach and show too much hollow, 
where, indeed, it should be perfectly 
straight. 

In sewing the sail to spars, pull only 
on the thread and not in the least on 
the sail, as, being cut bias, it can most 
easily be pulled out of shape. Asa 
club-topsail should fit exceedingly flat 
to draw well on the wind, I cut mine on 
perfectly straight lines along both luff 
and foot. 

Jib and stay-sail should have from 
three-eighths of an inch to a half of 
an inch allowance of curve on the foot, 
or they will draw from a true line on 
the hoist. Jib-topsail may be cut quite 
flat, and if a thin brass wire is sewn to 
the sail at the middle of the hoist, and 
also at the clew—leading directly down- 
ward across the bunt of the sail—it will 
always hold it flat when trimmed well 
inboard, and yet bend nicely to the belly 
of the sail when flowing with a free 
sheet. 

I have seen battens satisfactorily used 
on model yacht sails; when made of 
split bamboo and exceedingly long and 
thin, but they are not really necessary 
to a well cut sail, and can consequently 
be safely dispensed with. 

The ‘‘ jumper stay,” shown in draw- 
ing of mainsail head, mast-head, etc., 
is extended from the peak toa ring on 
a pennant or line near the throat, and 
thence to the deck. Midway between 
the peak and the ring I use a jambowline 
or rolling knot, as shown in sketch, and 
set it up or slack it off according as the 
model is sailing on or off of the wind. 

A model’s gaff is not heavy enough 
to hold a club-topsail flat, and the gaff 
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lifts and allows the top-sail too much 
flow. The jumper stay corrects this 
tendency, and is most effective. 

In finishing the hull of a model, after 
having faired it up to true curves in 
every direction, put on plenty of wood- 
filler, to prevent the grain of the wood 
swelling out in varnishing or painting. 
After a short time the filler which is 
not absorbed may be rubbed off with a 
rag, and the next day you may apply 
shellac first and then varnish or paint 
as preferred. If paint is used be care- 
ful to carry a true load line on a level 
all round, as nothing looks worse than 
any unevenness there, and if you are un- 
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able to accomplish the feat it would be 
better not to attempt it, but simply 
shellac and varnish the whole form. If 
paint is used, however, it should have 
four thin coats on successive days, and 
after an interval of several more days, 
three coats of varnish, of which the 
best marine production is called ‘‘ Nav- 
alite,” and, unlike all others, keeps its 
transparency, however wet or dry, and 
never turns gray or dull. After ten 
days more you may rub the hull down 
with a rag dipped in water and pow- 
dered pumice-stone, and be well pleased 
with the polished result of your labors. 
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N the Hudson River, the best 
spring duck shooting is ob- 
tained when first the ice breaks 
up and floats about with the 

tide, either jammed in large fields or 
broken up into small patches. Among 
these the ducks feed, or float about on 
the cakes, while basking in the sun. 

Wild fowl arg divided into two general 
classes, surface feeding, and diving. 
The former, as their name implies, ob- 
tain their food by picking up floating 
seeds and grass, or in shoal water by 
reaching down and digging it out of the 
mud without going entirely beneath 
the surface. Black duck, mallard, sprig- 
tail, widgeon, blue and green wing teal, 
wood duck and spoonbill belong to this 
class, while canvasback, redhead, broad- 
bill, whistler, butter-ball, together with 
coots, shelldrake and a few other worth- 
less varieties, belong to the second. 

Up the Hudson almost all the ducks 
are surface-feeders. Black duck and 
teal predominate, while broadbills and 
whistlers and odd geese, swell the list. 

A few black duck and wood duck 
breed in this region, but by far the 
greater part of the flight goes farther 
north. It is no uncommon thing to see 
a brood of young ducks in the swamp 
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creeks during July and to start the old 
ones out of the grass along the flats. 
They never fly far when put up in this 
manner, and soon return to the place 
where the brood has hidden in the thick 
grass. The way in which these young 
birds secrete themselves is marvelous,as 
they seem to vanish into thin air at the 
slightest alarm and cannot be found 
again, though one spend all day looking. 

The shooting-boats used on the river 
are about fifteen feet long and three 
and a half feet beam, built of white 
cedar, copper-riveted and weighing 
about one hundred and fifty pounds. 
When rigged for ice shooting, a white 
cloth is fastened over the bow and 
brought back on both sides to about 
midships, and a piece of board painted 
white with flaps attached, which hang 
down on each side of the bow, is so 
placed that the sportsmen sitting in the 
bottom of the boat are effectually 
screened from the ducks in front. Ex- 
perienced hands wear white coats or 
sweaters and white caps. 

There is told a story of an old darkey, 
as black as the ace of spades, who used 
to white-wash his face when shooting. 

When a properly rigged boat is head- 
ing directly toward you and the hunters 
are down low, it is almost impossible 
to distinguish the boat from the sur- 
rounding ice cakes. In this very fact 
lies the danger of ice shooting, as I have 
had several narrow escapes from being 
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shot, or from shooting someone when 
birds were flying low and I was unaware 
of the presence of another gunner. 

When two men are out together, 
one sits at the stern, in the bottom 
of the boat, and leaning forward, 
paddles with a short, creeping paddle, 
about three and a half feet in length. 
His companion’s position is about mid- 
ships facing the bow. 

On a day when the water is smooth, a 
man who knows his business can paddle 
right up to a flock of ducks. I have 
seen an expert get so close that he could 
have thrown a paddle into the midst of 
the fowl. The secret is in not letting 
the boat roll as you paddle, and in keep- 
ing the bow from swinging from side to 
side, as the slightest motion will be 
quickly seen, and then, good-bye! 

As a rule, black duck will stick up 
their heads when they first suspect 
danger, and if you stop paddling and 
lie perfectly still until they quiet down, 
you may then succeed in getting within 
shooting distance. Another necessary 
precaution is to approach black duck 
from the leeward, for if you work down 
the wind they will surely scent you. 

When the ice is broken up, it is some- 
times impossible to get on shore to build 
a fire, so it is necessary to dress very 
warmly. Especial attention should be 
paid to the underclothes, as a thick suit 
of these does more good than two coats. 

It is always a good thing to be pre- 
pared for cold weather, and on one 
occasion last year I was very glad to 
have a few extra things in the boat. 
George C. and I started about four 
o’clock one April morning, and on 
reaching the river we found that the ice 
had gone out with the ebb-tide, but 
knowing it would return with the flood, 
and that there would be some left in the 
bays, we pushed off. ; 

There was no wind, and after pad- 
dling for an hour or so, we reached a 
point of land which is the northern end 
of the bay where the best shooting ‘is 
obtained. We landed and climbed to 
the top of the bank, which afforded a 
view of the bay and river. The bay 
was filled with cakes of floating ice, 
while toward the shore the ice was 
piled up higher than one’s head. 

With our field glasses we carefully 
looked over the bay, and were rewarded 





by seeing a flock of about forty black 
duck and mallard. Some were feeding, 
while others were resting on the ice. 

Sliding down the bank, we shoved 
off, both getting as low as possible in 
the boat, and George paddled out into 
the bay. We moved slowly among the 
cakes of ice, keeping a good lookout 
ahead, and soon caught sight of the 
flock, which was then about a hundred 
yards away. As ill-luck would have it, 
some large masses of ice had come to- 
gether, torming a field two hundred 
yards long and about eighty yards 
across. ‘The duck were on the farther 
side of this, and we were compelled to 
make a long detour. This was safely 
accomplished, however, and we were 
soon heading for the fowl. 

Upon nearing the flock, we saw about 
ten of them close together on the 
ice, while the rest were scattered about. 
I managed to hold down six of these 
with my first barrel, getting two others 
when the ducks rose. 

I had paddled half way back toward 
the Point, when, as we rounded a large 
‘“‘bunch” of ice, a pair of mallard 
jumped from the other side, and both 
fell to the double report of Geoige’s 
gun. We then landed and had breakfast. 

A great many duck were passing, 
and soon we noticed that most of them 
were pitching well in toward the shore 
in a small hole in the ice, which at this 
place stretched in an ynbroken sheet 
for three or four hundred yards. We 
decided to go to the hole. 

We therefore pulled the boat up out 
of reach of the tide, and taking our guns 
and decoys walked along shore until 
opposite the hole, which was about two 
hundred yards away. . There we struck 
out across the ice. The ducks had 
already seen us and departed, so we put 
out the decoys in about a foot of water. 
We then piled up some ice for a blind, 
and getting down behind it awaited 
developments. 

It was not long before a string of 
black duck came up river and headed 
directly for our decoys. They seemed 
to know the place, coming in fearlessly, 
and were about to alight when we poured 
four barrels into them. Five fell. 

‘*Keep down,” said George, ‘‘ here 
come two more from the north.” I got 
out of sight, and as they swung over 
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the decoys George killed them both as 
they came together in the air. 

‘¢ Good enough!’ I said; ‘‘ that is the 
kind of thing you read about; I’ll have 
to do somethirig like that myself.” 

As we were talking a single mallard 
dropped in right amongst the stool, and 
I missed him in the water and shot clear 
under him as he rose, George downing 
him with ease as he turned off. 

‘‘That’s another of those things you 
read about,” he remarked as he shoved 
another shell into his gun. 

It was some time before we got 
another shot, and then I managed to 
turn the tableson him. Two red-heads 
came in and I killed the left hand one 
just as George pulled on it and his shot 
struck a falling bird. He shifted his 
gun quickly on to the other, but again 
I was ahead of him. 

‘* You shoot altogether too quick,” he 
remarked as he stepped out to pick up 
the birds. We were both now on our 
mettle, and when a moment later a pair 
of widgeon came in, we each killed our 
bird at the same moment. 

As the flight had now about ceased, 
George started back for the boat, and I 
was just thinking of picking up the 
decoys, when I chanced to look out in 
the bay and instantly dropped down in 
the blind. Two old ‘‘Canadas”’ were 
flapping lazily along and making direct- 
ly for the hole in front of me. 

On they came until they were right 
over the decoys, when I sent a charge 
of shot rattling into the leader and 
tumbled him heels-over-head. The 
other came down with a broken wing to 
my second barrel. He struck on the 
ice and began running ashore. I fol- 
lowed him as fast as I could. George 
saw him also and succeeded in stopping 
him with a well directed shot just as he 
had reached the edge of the swamp. 

We soon got the boat around and 
gathered up the decoys, and as George 
paddled back to the Point I counted the 
birds. Wehad fifteen black duck, three 
mallard, two red-head, two widgeon, 
and two geese—all killed before ten 
o’clock in the morning. 

Although it had been extremely cold 
early that morning, we found it quite 
warm as we lay in the sun, smoking, 
with a feeling of contentment which 
only can be experienced by those who 


have achieved success and are resting 
on their laurels. In fact we felt so 
contented that both of us dropped off 
to sleep, only to be rudely awakened by 
the loud report of agun. We had the 
pleasure of seeing a man picking up 
four or five birds which he had just shot 
right in front of us. 

We had another shot just before 
noon, killing four mallard out of eight. 
Then we got out the lunch basket and 
attacked its contents in a way that soon 
transformed it from a ‘‘ heavy weight” 
to a ‘*bantam.” As George had pre- 
dicted, the flood-tide brought with it a 
large amount of ice and the river was 
soon filled with it. 

The water was so rough that it was 
out of the question to go after duck 
among those pitching cakes of ice in the 
bay, although the river was somewhat 
smoother on account of the tide running 
with the wind. 

We waited until about five o’clock, hop- 
ing that the wind would go down before 
we were forced to start home. As the 
sun was setting we decided it would be 
better to risk the passage then, rather 
than when it was pitch dark. We 
shoved off and were soon in the midst 
of the running ice and howling gale, 
which chopped up an ugly sea, as the 
tide had turned. 

We paddled hard and were doing very 
well, when on trying to pass between 
two large fields of ice, they closed up, 
catching the boat and holding it fast. 
We tried to get out by breaking the ice 
in front but it only closed up again. 
The field was not thick enough to bear 
us, so nothing was left to do but sit in 
the boat and wait. As the sun went 
down the scene before us was one of 
wildest confusion, not unmingled with 
rugged beauty. 

Great masses of ice were plunging 
and crashing all around us, the wind 
howled, and the spray flew in showers, 
and over all was a lurid red after-glow 
which made the whole picture look 
wilder still. It was very cold now, and 
we were half wet through. Our posi- 
tion was not a pleasant one, as hour 
after hour we floated down the river. 

Suddenly, about ten o’clock, the floe 
we were in split in two, leaving a wide 
channel towards shore, and it is need- 
less to say we soon landed. We at 
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once started a large fire and sitting as 
close as possible to it, thawed ourselves 
out, and then tried to get a little sleep. 
I woke up at four o’clock and looked 
out on the river. The wind had dropped 
and there were only a few cakes of ice 
in sight. Awaking George we got into 
the boat and started for home, which 
was now distant about twelve miles. 
We reached the bay at daylight and 
there saw a large flock of geese feeding 
in towards the shore. Getting down 
we paddled in on them. They saw us 


and commenced to swim around trying 
to get to windward, which is a great 
trick they have. George sent the boat 
along as fast as he could paddle, and 
we managed to get close enough just 
as the geese took wing. 

I pulled on the three leaders, killing 
two, and wounding the other, and 
stopped a fourth with my second 
barrel. Picking up the three dead 
geese we started, both paddling, for 
the ‘‘cripple” which was skittering for 
shore, and after a chase secured him. 


YACHTING IN SAN FRANCISCO BAY. 


By Arthur Inkersley. 


PART I. 


r HE shores of wes- 
tern America are 
lashed by the 

; of much vaster extent 

° than the Atlantic, and 
\ more ships are lost 


on the Pacific, which 
is peaceful only: in 
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. name, than in 
rounding Cape 
' Horn. 


From San Fran- 
cisco to San Diego 
in a _ southerly 
direction, and to 
Puget Sound in 

a northerly 
one, there are 

no good har- 
bors. San 
Francisco 
Bay is, 
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therefore, the headquarters of Cali- 
fornian yachting, and most of the yachts 


waves of an ocean - 


down the coast as far as San Diego fly 
the flag of the San Francisco Yacht 
Club. 

Owing to the violence of the winds, 
the roughness of the seas and the non- 
existence of harbors of refuge, San 
Francisco yachts rarely go outside the 
Heads into the open Pacific. Occasion- 
ally a large yacht like the Casco, the 
largest yacht ever built in San Francisco, 
carries the flag of the S. F. Y. C. into 
many remote regions. The second trip 
of the Casco was the longest cruise ever 
made by a Californian yacht; a cruise 
the more memorable and interesting 
because she had the novelist, Robert 
Louis Stevenson, on board; and in 1894 
Count Festetics had a yacht built, the 
Tolna, in which he went for a cruise 
among the islands of the Pacific Ocean, 
in company with his wife, who was 
Miss Haggin. But these are excep- 
tional occurrences. 

The Casco was a keel boat with outside 
ballast, 94 feet over all, 21.59 feet beam 
and 1o feetdraught. She was schooner- 
rigged, and being of seventy-two tons, 
she exceeded by twenty tons the largest 
boat now in the bay, the Aggze. She was 
built by Mears and Havens, and owned 
by Dr. S. Merritt, an eccentric and 
wealthy Oakland man. After her re- 
turn from the South Seas, no private 
owner cared to undertake the expense 
of maintaining her, and so she was con- 
verted into a sealer, an occupation in 
which a fast, weatherly boat is essential. 
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Some of the 
larger yachts in 
the Bay, such 
as the Lur/ine, 
the Ramona, 
the Aggie or the 
Frolic, do occa- 
sionally go as 
far as Drake’s 
Bay, Santa Cruz 
and Monterey ; 
or even to San ;, gurre, commopore s.F.Y.C. 
Diego, Santa 
Barbara or the Santa Catalina Islands. 
Even when a yacht does take a party 
down to Monterey or Santa Cruz, 
the owner and his friends fre- 
quently return to San Francisco 
by train, leaving to the boat- 
keeper and a hand or two the f 
uninteresting task of beating Va 
back tothe city. The water 7) 
is rough and choppy on the 
bar, and the strong winds 
and heavy swell encoun- 
tered beyond Points 
Bonita and Lobos for 
the most part deter 
yachtsmen from / 
‘* outside cruising.” 
Even Santa Cruz 
and Monterey, the 
most frequently _ 
visited places on 
the open ocean, 
are mere road- 
steads, where 
the long ocean 
swell is felt very 
unpleasantly. 
The _ sea-fogs, 
which are so 
prevalent dur- 
ing the summer 
months, also tend to discourage owners 
from risking their boats ‘‘ outside.” 

Yachting round San Francisco thus 
becomes a somewhat different sport 
from yachting in the Eastern States. 
And other circumstances tend to make 
yachting in California still more dis- 
similar from the sport as it is followed 
in New York and elsewhere. There 
wealthy men own fine steam and sail 
yachts, and in the summer go for long 
cruises along the coast, where there are 
plenty of good harbors. But in Cali- 
ornia there is but one steam ok peatineel 
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Primero, owned by Mr. E. W. Hopkins; 
and not many of the rich men of Cali- 
fornia own sailing yachts. Thus the 
yachts in California, being the property 
of men of moderate means, are not so 
large as eastern yachts. Further, not 
being intended to go out into the open 
ocean, few exceed forty feet in length. 

Though nearly all the yachting in 
California is done inside the Golden 
Gate, on the waters of the Bay of San 
Francisco, no one need complain that 


the area of the main Bay and its 


——__———_ adjacent bays 
and straits is 
too _ restricted 
to afford room 
for sport. San 
Francisco Bay 
proper contains 
two hundred 
and ninety 
square miles; 
San Pablo Bay 
Carquinez 
Straitsand Mare 
Island Straits 
comprise one 
hundred and 
thirty square 
miles; and Sui- 
sun Bay to the 
confluence of 
the San Joaquin 
and Sacramento 
Rivers adds six- 
ty square miles, 
thus giving a 
total expanse of 
four hundred 
and eighty 
square miles. 
To this may be 
added hundreds 
of miles of 
rivers, creeks 
and sloughs, 
navigable. by 
centre-board 
yachts of mode- 
rate draught. 
One rarely 
sees on the wa- 
ters of San Fran- 
cisco Bay the 
kind of yacht 
commonlyfound 
in the Eastern 
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States, or the long, narrow, deep-keeled 
racing machine of British yachtsmen. 
In fact the Folly, built by the sons of 
Professor Davidson, of the U. S. Coast 
and Geodetic survey, from designs by 
Burgess, of Boston, was for some time 
the only boat of the narrow, deep, cut- 
ter type. 

A yawl is a very handy boat in the 
rough, squally weather often encount- 
ered on the Bay, inasmuch as the main- 
sail may be reefed, or taken in alto- 
gether, and the 
boat be sailed 
with the remain- 
ing canvas. In 
1882 there were 
seven or eight 
yawls, but their 
number is now 
rather less, as 
owners fond of 
racing prefer 
the speedier 
sloop. The craft 
commonly seen 
on the Bay is a 
centre-board of \ &§ 
broad beam, \ 
strong and 
weatherly, and 
carrying much 
smaller spars 
and __ one-third 
less area of sail 
than an eastern 
yacht ordinarily 
carries. Hence, 
as a picture, the 
San Francisco 
yacht under sail 
is not so taking 
as the New York 
boat; but she 
carries quite as 
much canvas as she can stagger under 
in some of the summer breezes. 

The yachts here are laid up during the 
winter, not because the weather is too 
squally and rough for pleasure, but for 
just the opposite reason—that there is 
not wind enough. During all the summer 
months the breezes are very fresh and 
strong, and, though water-sails are occa- 
sionally used, balloon-canvas and spin- 
nakers are rarely seen. In July and 
August an afternoon breeze of from 
twenty to thirty knots an hour is 
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not at all uncommon, and out in ‘‘the 
channel,” where the wind sweeps right 
in from the open ocean through Golden 
Gate, the water is almost always 
covered with white-caps from noon till 
evening. These strong breezes come 
so regularly that they can be depended 
on as a basis for calculation, enabling 
the yachtsman, by avoiding calm 
streaks, and keeping where he gets 
wind, to make his moorings at a conven- 
ient hour. Strong currents are common 
in the Bay, and where they are met by 
the wind, or where an ebbing tide is run- 
ning out against the breeze, a nasty sea 
issoon ‘‘kicked up.” Boats must 
therefore be staunch and handy, and 
must be well managed. 
The largest yachts are A. B. 
Spreckels’ Lurdine, the most expen- 
sively and luxuriously fitted boat on 
the Bay, her cost having probably 
been between $20,000 and $30,000; 
I. Gutte’s Chispa, J. H. Mac- 
donough’s Ramona, the Wieland 
brothers’ Aggzw, and the 
Azalene. These are deep- 
keel boats, with outside 
ballast, but they are also 
of good bean. But 
most of the boats in 
the Bay are of mode- 
rate size, and do 
not draw more 
than six feet. 
There is a good 
deal of shoal 
water in the 
Bay, especially 
in its southern 
portion; and a 
deep boat can- 
not get up the 


numerous 
creeks and 
sloughs connected with the Bay. 


The water from the Golden Gate 
to Goat Island, and between Angel 
Island and North Beach is the deepest 
and roughest part of the Bay; and it is 
there, or in San Pablo Bay, that the 
deep-water yachts generally cruise. 

In earlier days several yachts used to 
be moored along the city front, and had 
to cross ‘‘the channel” to reach 
Sausalito or San Pablo Bay. But now- 
adays almost all of them are moored at 
Sausalito or Tiburon on the Marin 
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shore of the Bay, or at Oakland or 
Alameda on the Contra Costa shore. 
Regular lines of ferry-boats run to each 
of these places, and the owners of 
yachts, if they reside in San Francisco, 
avail themselves of the ordinary means 
of travel to reach their pleasure craft. 
Races take place and regattas are held 
in ‘‘the channel.” The San Francisco 
Yacht Club races are sailed in front of 
the Sausalito club-house, but the course, 
while affording a better spectacle to 
lookers-on, is hardly so good as that 
adopted by the other clubs; it is too 
short and does * 
not offer much 
variety of sail- 
ing. 

The yachts of 
the San Fran- 


cisco and Pacific 

yacht clubs are “. 
moored off the Pt a 
water-front of . 5 


Sausalito, or in 
the quiet waters 
of Richardson’s 
Bay. Those of 
the Corinthian 
Yacht Club find 
secure moorings 
in the sheltered 
cove at Tiburon. 
To reach Tibu- 
ron you pass 
between Angel 
Island—a_ post 
of the United 
States army— 
and Kershaw’s 
Island (renamed 
Belvedere by an 
enterprising 
firm of land-jobbers). Between Angel 
Island and the mainland are the 
Raccoon Straits, through which you 
reach San Quentin, and the mouth of the 
Corte Madera Creek, where there is 
good anchorage, as there is also off 
California City and McNear’s landing. 
Yachts out for a short sail do occasion- 
ally visit Sheep Island, but, as the waters 
near it are shallow, it is not a favorite 
spot. These are all afternoon cruises; 
when a longer trip is desired, the yachts 
sail across San Pablo Bay to Mare 
Island, Vallejo, Martinez or Benicia. 
At Mare Island is a large navy yard, 
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where may constantly be seen many 
men-of-war undergoing repairs. Club 
cruises are generally taken in this part 
of the Bay, and the custom is to sail up 
on Saturday afternoon and return on 
Sunday. It isan easy, pleasant run 
before the wind up to Mare Island, but 
next day comes hard work. It is fre- 
quently rough in San Pablo Bay in the 
afternoon; the seas are short and 
choppy, and if you are coming down on 
an ebb-tide, as you generally elect to 
do, and happen to fall in with a 25-knot 
breeze, you soon find yourself thrashing 
about in a pretty high sea, with the 
spray flying up from your bow. 
After Point Pinole has _ been 
passed, you near the Twin 
Brothers—two rocky islets, 

on one of which is a light- 
house—and Red _ Rock. 

When Red Rock has 

been left behind, you 

are out of the rough 

San Pablo Bay and 

enter a com- 
paratively calm 
streak, but once 
beyond Point 
Blunt and in 
front of Angel 
Island the 
waters are 
rough again, 
for then you are 
in the channel 
breeze. Often 
half a dozen 
yachts leave 
Mare Island to- 
gether, but they 
soon get sepa- 
rated, according 
to their respective rates of speed. 
But for all this they keep on making 
just as great efforts as though they 
could all be first. The explanation of 
this is that each yacht in a squadron 
has one or more rivals, of the same rig 
and about the same size, and it is 
ambitious to reach home ahead of 
them. : 

From what has been said the reader 
will gather that it is by no means all 
fair-weather sailing in San Francisco 
Bay, especially in its upper part. The 


work is rough and little need is felt of 
yachting uniforms, resplendent with 
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gilt buttons and gold lace. Most men 
wear a thick and warm old suit, stained 
with salt water and scorched by the 
sun. Over it they frequently put white 
canvas or duck trousers, and a jumper 
with a turned-down blue sailor collar. 
Their caps are of blue cloth, white 
canvas or leather. Leather coats lined 
with thick flannel, coarse brown 
‘‘lammies,” and white or blue woolen 
sweaters are also commonly worn. 

Though the yachting season opens at 
the end of April and closes in October, 
yet winter sailing is quite as pleasant 
as, and in some respects even more agree- 
able than, summer yachting. Toward 
November the stiff afternoon breezes 
die out, and during the winter months 
there is little wind, except an occasional 
gale from the southeast or southwest. 
indeed, there is more likely to be a 
complaint of want of wind, than an out- 
cry at too much of it. The mild and 
gentle sailing and light airs of the 
winter do not, however, quite satisfy 
men accustomed to the rougher seas 
and stiffer blows of the summer, for the 
San Francisco yacht does not carry sail 
enough for very light breezes. 

During the winter the yachts which 
lie off the San Francisco Yacht Club 
House, or off Old Sausalito, where the 
Pacific Yacht Club has its headquarters, 
are exposed to storms from the north- 
east or southeast, and, if their moorings 
do not hold, are liable to be wrecked. 
Nor is the cove at Tiburon, sheltered 
as it is from ordinary winds, entirely 
safe, unless the yachts are taken up 
into the ‘‘ lagoon.” Mr. W. C. Wallace, 
an enthusiastic yachtsman, now of the 
California Yacht Club, lost a nice little 
boat there, a season or two ago, through 
her breaking away from her moorings 
and runningashore. Some owners take 
their boats up to Vallejo during the 
winter, and run them up on the mud- 
flats there. Others take them up into 
fresh water, to get their bottoms freed 
from barnacles. The only really safe place 
in the Bay to lay a boat up during the 
winter is the Oakland Creek, or San 
Antonio Estuary, as it is sometimes 
called. This is entirely sheltered and 
absolutely safe. The California Yacht 
Club has its house here, and desires to 
make the creek a rendezvous for the 
use of all yachtsmen on the Bay. 


There are not many places that afford 
more opportunities for creek and river 
cruising than San Francisco, so numer- 
ous are the streams and sloughs con- 
nected with the Bay. The Napa Creek 
affords a pretty cruise along smooth 
waters, past grassy meadows, blooming 
orchards and prosperous ranches. On 
July 4th, 1893, I went up the creek as 
far as Napa, in a gasoline launch, to 
attend the celebration of the Native 
Sons of the Golden West. Several 
yachts took large parties up, and there 
were gay doings in the little country 
town. On the return trip our entire 
party was nearly lost—but that is 
another story. The yachts are towed 
back by launches or river-steamers as far 
as Mare Island, and thence race home. 
Sometimes they sail down, but, though 
there zs a deep channel all the way 
down the creek, if the yacht gets a 
little out of it, she is very likely to run 
aground. But when two or three 
yachts are in company, this is regarded 
as adding fun and variety to the trip; 
you have hardly done laughing at your 
neighbor before you are aground your- 
self. On club cruises there are gener- 
ally several guests, and among them 
some ladies, on board the yachts, in 
addition to the owner and his friends 
who form the regular crew. Other 
creeks that may be sailed up are the 
Corte Madera, the Petaluma and the 
Suisun. The last is reached through 
Carquinez Straits and Suisun Bay, and 
from it branch off many sloughs, where 
quiet sailing may be enjoyed during the 
summer, and splendid duck-shooting in 
the winter. Yachts or ‘‘arks” are 
taken up the sloughs to be used as 
headquarters by the sportsmen. 

The Georgiana Slough is a picturesque 
stream, winding its way for miles 
through orchards and gardens tilled by 
Mongolian, Portuguese or Italian fruit- 
growers and vegetable producers. The 
English language is so seldom heard in 
these regions that one can hardly believe 
oneself to be in the United States. The 
Georgiana Slough leads into the 
Mokelumne River, and this ultimately 
leads us into the San Joaquin River, a 
sail of twenty-five miles down which 
brings us to Suisun Bay again. 

A sail of twenty or thirty miles along 
the Montezuma Slough leads to the 
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Sacramento River, a favorite stream for 
a summer cruise. The people who live 
along the river are very hospitable to 
visiting yachtsmen, and I have known 
cases in which they have made them 
welcome to their homes, and have abso- 
lutely refused payment for supplies. 
Mosquitoes are apt to be troublesome 
‘‘up the river” during the summer 
months, so that the best months for 
cruising there are October and Novem- 
ber, when the nights are cool, and 
there are few or no insects. 

The southern part of the Bay does 


not offer many 
attractions to the 
yachtsman, for, 


after leaving the 
city front and pas- 
sing Hunter’s 
Point the water is 
shoal, and the wind 
coming down the 
gaps in the Mission 
hills is so puffy 
and squally that 
a good deal of 
caution is neces- 
sary to avoid a 
catastrophe. 





The annual dues of the Pacific and 
the San Francisco Yacht Clubs are 
$15, and the subscriptions to some of 
the younger clubs are even less. 

The most energetic, active and pros- 
perous clubs are those in which most of 
the yachts are small or only of moder- 
ate size, for the owners of the small 
craft take a much keener and more 
personal interest in their craft than the 
owners of the large yachts. 

There are four regular yacht clubs 
on the Bay, and two others which, 
though not exclusively yacht clubs, yet 
make yachting an 
important feature. 
The regular clubs 
are the San Fran- 
cisco, the Pacific, 
the Corinthian and 
the California 
Yacht Clubs. The 
two others are the 
Encinal Boat Club 
and the Oakland 
Navy. Of these 
the San Francisco 
Yacht Club is the 
oldest, having held 
- its first regatta in 





On the Bay the 
owner of the yacht 
aimost always sails 
her. Large yachts, 
like the Lur/ine, 
the Ramona and 
the Aggie, have 
professional boat- 
men on board as 
keepers, but even 





then the owner 
usually sails 
his boat. The 


smaller craft are not only sailed by 
their owners, but are scraped, cleaned, 
painted and generally kept in order by 
them. Of course it costs a good deal 
to maintain a large and handsomely 
appointed yacht, and to entertain 
friends on board; but boats of small 
size may be kept up for a moderate 
outlay. Usually two or three men own 
a yacht in common, and share the ex- 
pense of keeping her in order. When 
the boat is the property of one man, he 
generally has some friends who make 
up the crew and contribute to the ex- 
pense of running her. 
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August, 1869. The 
Emerald, sailed by 
John L. Eckley, 
won, beating the 
Minnie, sailed by 
Dr. J. C. Tucker; 
the Peerless, owned 
by R. L. Ogden, 
and sailed by Ed- 
win Moody; the 
Lotus, sailed by 
Charles G. Yale; 
the Raven, sailed 
by Henry Howard, and the Zoe, sailed 
by Williams. Before 1869, though there 
were some yachts which were occasion- 
ally matched against each other, there 
was no organized club and no regular 
racing. The S. F. Y. C. had its head- 
quarters and house on the city front, 
and maintained itself for a few years. 
At last the site of its quarters was 
required for city improvements, and its 
organization was almost broken up. 
But the club kept alive and in 1874 was 
re-organized, R. L. Ogden being 
elected commodore, and Charles G. 


Yale (to whose kindness I am much in- 
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debted in the preparation of this article), 
secretary. Mr. Yale held the office of 
secretary for sixteen years. But ere 
long dissension, which arisés in all 
human associations as surely as the 
sparks fly upward, began to show itself. 
It being necessary for the club to seek 
fresh quarters, some members wished 
the club house to be built on fhe water 
front at New Sausalito, whilé others 
desired a site more to the south, near 
Old Sausalito. The result was that the 
S. F. Y. C. built its house on the 
present site, 

and the mal- ~4 
contents 
went off and \\ 
founded the | 
Pacific Yacht \\ 
Club. Both 

clubs com- 4 
mitted the 
same mistake 
of taking in 
too many life 
members, 
thus cutting 
off their 
source of in- 
come. The 
cS F. ¥. 
got up the 
first regattas 
and _ cruises, 
prepared the 
table of dis- 
tances and 
signal code, 
thus render- 
ing great ser- 
vice to the 
later genera- 
tionofyachts- 
men. The 
club now is 
well housed and ina prosperous con- 
dition. It has a considerable number 
of non-yacht-owning mémbers, it is 
true, but the yachtsmen are not entirely 
swamped by them. 

During the season of 1894 it was very 
active, having held regattas on June 3, 
August 5 and September 23. To ex- 
cite as much interest and enthusiasm 
as possible, the regattas were entirely 
open; yachts from all the clubs on the 
Bay entered, and some fine sport was 
enjoyed. There was an exceedingly 
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brisk breeze for the August and Septem- 
ber events producing very exciting 
races for the yachtsmen, while to the 
spectators the yachts heeling over un- 
der the stiff wind, or ‘‘ knocked down” 
by sudden puffs, presented a most 
lively and inspiriting sight. The great 
majority of the yachts entered were 
sloops, though there were a few schoon- 
ers and a yawl or two. The most 
remarkable craft was E. A. von 
Schmidt’s Whirlwind, which was sailed 
and steered by her owner alone, and 
made the 
fastest time 
over the 
course. 

The S. F. 
Y. C. has a 
fine room 
} adorned with 
models of 
yachts,a good 
boat-house, 
landing rafts, 
and a stage 
elevated and 
lowered by 
a windlass, to 
draw _ skiffs 
and row- 
boats up into 

the house. 

Its Com- 
modore, I. 
Gutte, has 
beenayachts- 
man formany 
years, and 
his enthusi- 
asm has done 
much to 
maintain the 
sport in the 
Bay. On his 
flagship Chispa, he is constantly ac- 
companied by friends, who are excel- 
lently entertained. 

Ex-Commodore W. N. McCarthy’s 
Ramona was built about five years 
ago. She is 68.16 feet long, 15 feet 
beam, and draws 8% feet. E. A. 
Engelberg and L. B. Thomas’s Sappho 
is 46 feet over all, beam 15 feet, draught 
5 feet. She sailed down to San Diego 
in three days and five hours, making a 
very fast trip. Dr. T. L. Hill is an 
enthusiastic yachtsman, and believes in 
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a small boat which the owner can keep 
in order for himself, and which can sail 
up creeks and sloughs inaccessible to a 
boat of deep draught. His boat is a 
sloop, the Gracie. E. C. Bartlett, of 
the Frolic, and Mrs. Bartlett, are both 
yachting enthusiasts, and seldom missa 
cruise or club outing. Mr. Bartlett and 
his friends do almost all the necessary 
work upon the Frolic, which isa yawl 
of 41.16 feet sailing length. The 
Rover is a sloop of 39.37 feet sailing 
length, which her jovial owner, C. C. 
Bruce, sails for all there is in her, the 
pluck and skill of her captain being 
universally acknowledged. 

The Pacific Yacht Club, the next in 
point of age to the San Francisco Yacht 
Club, was incorporated in 1878, and not 
long afterwards purchased the site it 
now occupies at Old Sausalito, in Marin 
County. Mr. Cornelius O’Connor, a 
wealthy San Franciscan, was mainly in- 
strumental in forming the club, and it 
maintained a prosperous existence for 
some years. But, though it had a list 
of three hundred life members, it had 
no contributing members, and conse- 
quently no income with which to defray 
its current expenses, and it became in- 
solvent. In the fall of 1891, however, 
the property of the old club was pur- 
chased by a new one, all the members 
of the old organization being allowed 
to become members of the new. 

Next year the club finding itself in a 
flourishing condition, with more than 
three hundred and forty contributing 
members, erected, at a cost of three 


thousand dollars, a boat-house, 35x70 
feet, renovated and refitted its club- 
house, and put its grounds into thor- 
ough order. The opening day of the 
season of 1892 was avery successful one, 
the vice-commodore, Charles Wieland, 
decorating his yacht, the Aggie, from 
stem to stern, up the masts and round 
the rail, with electric lights. The elec- 
tric launch, Magnet, owned by C. Wie- 
land and his brother Aldert, was also a 
blaze of colored incandescent lights. 

The Pacific Club-house is situated in 
the midst of an extensive garden on the 
shore of a pretty cove, and is a favorite 
resort. The grounds command a fine 
view of San Francisco, the peninsula of 
Belvedere, Goat Island, and the mili- 
tary posts on Angel and Alcatraz 
Islands. The club is really much 
stronger on the social than on the yacht- 
ing side; indeed, among its members 
are many who not only own no yacht or 
boat, but who have no part or parcel in 
any floating thing. 


[TO BE CONTINUED.] 
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THE NATIONAL GUARD OF NEVADA. 


By Lieut. Wm. R. Hamilton, Ue Se Ae 


[concLuDED.] 


O give a brief history 
of the wonderful tar- 
get record of the 
Carson City Guard 

Company, it may be 

said that from the date 

of its organization in 

1874, till 1879, it par- 

ticipated ina number 

of target matches with 
different teams of the 

Nevada Guard, but 

never winning more 

than third place. But the interest 

kept increasing, and in August, 1879, 

in a contest with five other teams of 

twenty men each, it took second place, 
with a score of 781 out of a possible 

1,000 points at 200 yards. This stimu- 

lated the company to active practice, in 

preparation for a similar match to occur 
on September gth, of the same year. 

This they won, by a score of 797, out of 

1,000 at 200 yards. During the follow- 

ing year and till 1881 they took part in 

four matches, winning but one, but 
making records of 786, 779, 790 and 

792. At that time this was regarded as 

excellent work, as it was done in the 

open, with the Springfield rifle and old 

‘*barley-corn ” sight on the front, the V 

rear sight and no wind-gauge. It was 

all at 200 yards. 

In 1881 the team first commenced 
practice at 500 yards, preparatory to 
entering into a match in California for 
the Pacific Slope trophy, offered by the 
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State of California for State teams of 
ten men each, ten shots per man, at 
each 200 and 500 yards. With but sixty 


‘days’ practice, they went out of the 


State and made but a poor showing 
against their California brothers, who 
had for years practiced at longer ranges. 
The Nevada team was defeated by a 
score of 800 to 849. Under the rules of 
the contest the trophy had to be shot for 
over arange selected by the State to 
which the winning team belonged, and 
to vest perpetual ownership in trophy 
required that winning team should win 
three times consecutively. This, there- 
fore, required that the team should in 
1882, the time of the next match— 
October—go again to California and try 
conclusions with the winning team a 
second time, or give up all hope of the 
trophy. This they did, and by a score 
of 866 to 817, brought back to Carson 
the trophy. This made necessary a 
visit on the part of the Californians in 
1883 to Carson, and they therefore 
picked out a team of their best men 
from the entire State and practiced 
them up for a long time beforehand, 
and sent them to Carson to capture the 
bronze horse and rider emblematic of 
the Pacific Slope championship. It was 
a hard fight, but the Nevada men came 
off victorious the second time by a score 
of 878 to 875. The final struggle took 
place in 1884 over the Carson range, 
and the third and last time running the 
home team won by a score of 872 to 861. 
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The trophy is still in the office of the 
Adjutant-General in Carson, with its 
scores engraved on it. During these 
years the company were engaged in 
many other matches, and were victori- 
ous in at least eighty per cent. of them. 
In 1882, in a match for militia of Cali- 
fornia and Nevada alone, a score of 419 
and 422 for ten men, ten shots each, 
was made. In one of these matches, 
two men, fifty shots each at the distance 
of 200 and 500 yards, made the remark- 
able scores of 446 and 444 respectively, 
one man putting in seventeen and the 
other twelve consecutive bull’s-eyes at 
500 yards. Again, one member took 
first prize in the San Francisco All- 
comers’ match, with a score of g5 out of 
a possible 100 at 500 yards. In 1883, 
the best score up to that time ever made 
by twenty men at 500 yards, was the 
819 of the Nevada team. In the same 
year, four ten-men matches gave scores 
of 419, 417, 419 and 418. At 200 yards 
one Nevadan to one Californian won by 
447 to 445. 

On May 22, 1887, in a telegraph 
match with the Californians, at 200 
yards, twenty men to aside, each man 
firing twenty shots, a score which was 
the record the world over for a company 
team was made—1,700 out of a possible 
2,000 points. Immediately after tele- 
graph matches were arranged with 
teams in Washington, California, Massa- 
chusetts, Minnesota, Kansas, Ohio and 
other States, in all of which Nevada 
was victorious, except one match with 
the Cincinnati Rifle Club, which defeated 
them twice out of three trials. In 1888, 
in a contest for the Sarsfield medal, 
open to companies of Nevada only, the 
Carson company made the world’s rec- 
ords for teams of ten men to fifty men 
each, its scores being a percentage of 
88 for a team of ten, and 80 for a team 
of fifty. At various times matches have 
been shot with individuals from differ- 
ent States, and clean scores of 100 at 
each 200 and 500 yards, each, have been 
made by individuals of the Nevada 
team. In the spring of 1893, in three 
contests of forty men, ten shots each at 
200 yards, the totals were 1,617, 1,607 
and 1,637, which have never been ex- 
celled by the same number of men from 
one company. 

But the last and greatest victory was 


that of March 11, 1894 at the Mid-win- 
ter Fair in San Francisco. This was 
held at Shell Mound Park, Berkeley, 
California, where the Nevada team was 
pitted against ten of the strongest com- 
panies in California, on their own 
ground. The Nevadans came off victor- 
ious by the unexcelled records of 443 for 
ten men, ten shots each at 200 yards.* 

The present colonel commanding the 
First Regiment, Colonel Lord, will also 
be found among the victors of several 
teams. Included among the members 
of these victorious teams are the present 
Chief Justice of the State, two superin- 
tendents of the United States Mint at 
Carson, a State Treasurer, a Secretary 
of State, an Attorney-General, a Su- 
preme Court clerk, and a number of 
deputy State and United States officers. 
Their positions and standings will, per- 
haps, indicate better than any other 
means the interest taken in target 
practice, and the reason also of success. 

The present Adjutant-General of the 
State is a member of the last victor- 
ious team in the Mid-winter Fair match. 

As in every State the guard owes to 
some man or men, more than to others, 
any measure of success it may have 
achieved, so also in Nevada two men 
are, perhaps, representative of the better 
military footing of the guard to-day. 
These two men are the ex-Adjutant- 
General J. Ponjade, and the present 
colonel of the First Regiment. A word 
regarding these two men will not be 
consideredout ofplace. General Ponjade 
was elected Lieut.-Governor of Nevada 
in 1890, and by virtue of his office be- 
came Adjutant-General. Up to that 
time, he was not only ignorant of all 
military matters, but had even imbibed 
a strong dislike to military men and 
methods. Forced by his office to rec- 
ognize the military power and forced 
by his sense of right and justice to the 
people to whom he owed his office, he 
made a study of the military world as 
far as he was able, with the result that 
always attends just minds, of becoming 
wrapped up in it and acknowledging 
that there is in it more of strict hon- 
esty, pure justice and love of fellows 
than any civilian profession can even 





_ *A new record has since been made (date Feb. 3, 1895), 
in which 40 men in Carson City, at 200 yards, have made 
1957, out of a possible 2000. is is crack shooting, 


never before equaled at any time or place, the world over. 
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touch upon. To him, perhaps, more 
than to any adjutant-general the State 
has had, does the guard owe its more 


substantial footing both at home and in . 


adjoining States. Colonel F. C. Lord, 
First Regiment, enlisted at the break- 
ing out of the war, in a Connecticut 
regiment of cavalry. Promoted 
through the successive grades of cor- 
poral, sergeant and first-sergeant, he 
soon gained his shoulder-straps, and 
rose through the steps of second and 
first lieutenant, to a captain and then a 
squadron commander, and on more than 
one occasion commanded a regiment in 
the field. His service was principally 
with the eastern armies and was hard 
and continuous. It will thus be seen 
that when he entered the National 
Guard of Nevada, he brought with him 
the practical experience of handling 
men in the field and on the march. His 
home is in Virginia City, where he is 
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one of the foremost citizens. A firm, 
staunch friend, a modest, unassuming 
man, a thorough disciplinarian, pos- 
sessed of tact, ability and the greater 
quality of judgment, which only the ex- 
perience of leading men successfully in 
danger can give, it is no wonder that 
the Guard of Nevada look up to him 
with all possible respect, and feel that 
whether in peace or war, under his lead- 
ership and guidance, they must reap 
success to the everlasting glory of their 
State, Nevada, the battle-born. 


COMMANDER-IN-CHIEF-AND STAFF 
OF NEVADA. 


Commander-in-Chief . John P. Jones, Gov, of Nev. 
Adjutant-General . C. H. Galusha, Brig.-General 


Paymaster-General , . . John J. Crosby, Colone’ 
Surgeon-General. . . . Simeon L, Lee, Colone 
Chief Engineer. . . . . Joseph Marzen, Color 


Judge-Advocate-General . Edward D, Boyle. Col. 
Aid-de-camp. . . F. J. McCullough, Lieut.-C 
Aid-de-camp. . . David A. Bender, Lieut 
Aid-de-camp . . . Jos. A. Conboie, Liev... Jol. 
TEAM OF NEVADA NAT. GUARD—18*., 


M. H. Burke, Geo. C. Thaxter, 
C. H. Galusha, W. M. Little, 
James Crawford, Jonathan Saffell, 

J. R. King, Geo, B. Cowing, 
H. G. Parker, Thomas Gallagher. 

In 1883 match, F. C. Lord, Captain 
Fraser, J. D. Cameron and Antone 
Borges took the places of W. M. Little, 
J. R. King, H. G. Parker and Thomas 
Gallagher. 

In the final match, in 1884, the team 
was composed of H. G. Parker, Geo. B. 
Cowing, S. Curnow, H. Cardew, M. H. 
Burke, J. D. Cameron, W. M. Little, 
John Ferris, F. C. Lord, C. H. 
Galusha. 

The team of the Mid-winter Fair, 
was composed of C. H. Galusha, Johna- 
than Saffell and Geo. C. Thaxter. 
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Painted for OUTING by Hermann Simon. 


“A HEALTH TO ALL HONEST ANGLERS.” 














